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EADY to lay down his life if need 

be, this modest rodent serves 
science in the Lehn & Fink labora- 
tories at Bloomfield, N. J. 


He is one of the many test animals 
—rats, mice and guinea pigs—used 
to make physiological tests of Lysol 
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vigilant quality control is ceaselessly 
maintained. It is your assurance 
that the germ-killing efficiency of 
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its protection in your home. 


For more than 50 years, Lysol has 
enjoyed the confidence of many doc- 
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Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, and see 
what pains are taken to make sure 
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Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 


P. S. J.-1041, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of Lysol. 


Disinfectant 
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New World Neighbors 


EIGHT READERS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
OR RECREATIONAL READING - Ages 9 to 14 


THIS SERIES will give children of the United States a stimulating and enjoy- 
able introduction to the customs, points of view, legends, history, and resources 
of Central and South America. Charmingly written and colorfully illustrated 
stories woven around authentic facts... Simple vocabulary .. . Easy sentences ‘ 
... Beautiful illustrations. 





Katherine G. Pollock 
THE GAUCHO’S DAUGHTER 


Henry Lionel Williams 
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V. Wolfgang von Hagen 4 
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Burglon, Glazer & Phillips 
AROUND THE CARIBBEAN 


Alida Malkus q 
ALONG THE INCA HIGHWAY 


JoBesse M. Waldeck 
EXPLORING THE JUNGLE 


32 cents each list price 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street | 
New York City 
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PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE 
(In Color) 
NOT RENTAL FILMS 
Educational Entertainment 
for Schools and Clubs 


Bob Ford - Homestead, Pa. 
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and the Association is caused unnecessary 
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Andover School, Worcester, Mass. 
Endorsed by Directors of Music, Supervisors and Teachers. Popular in El- 
ementary and High Schools. Substantially made. Key of C, Standard Pitch, 
Range over two octaves. Flute and book 60c, Choice of Self Instructor, Pipe 
and Sing or Play Sing. Postal for details. 


WITH BOOK MELODY FLUTE COMPANY 


Laurel, Maryland 
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~| RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


By GEORGE E. HILL* 


LOCAL board of education had been called into a 

meeting to discuss what could be done to meet the 
insistent and growing demand for school time devoted to 
religious instruction. After some preliminary discussion the 
board’s solicitor made this comment, “Gentlemen, you have 
on the table tonight the hottest potato in this community.” 
This well represents the present feeling of uncertainty and 
even fear in which a good many school people find them- 
selves regarding this issue. What are we to do about this 
desire of so many citizens and church leaders for school time 
to be released for religious instruction? 

The writer is concerned here, not with religious instruc- 
tion provided by the school staff on school time, but with 
the release of school time for those children who wish to go 
to designated places for instruction given by instructors 
selected and directed by churches. The issues involved in 
these two methods of providing religious instruction with 
school sanction are somewhat different. It is the writer’s 
firm conviction that for the usual public school to try to give 
religious instruction, in the school, on school time, taught 
by school staff, with school-determined content, would be 
to invite disastrous results in most communities, It is next 
to impossible, in most communities, to secure anything ap- 
proaching agreement among the various church groups as 
to what the content should be. Most communities are far 
too heterogeneous in their religious affiliations for the school 
to teach religion to all the children without serious difficulties. 
On the other hand, we have many examples, some of them 
in Pennsylvania schools, of how possible it is to release 
children from school for several hours a week for them to 
go to centers to receive instruction at the hands of church 
teachers. It is with this procedure that we are concerned 
in this discussion. 


What Should Be Done? 


Most of the school people who are worried about this 
matter want to know what to do. They are going off visit- 
ing cities that have programs of religious education. They 
are searching for reports of current practice in published 
sources. It has occurred to the writer that what really needs 
to be done first is to set up a series of questions that should 
be asked in the local community, about local conditions, the 
answers to which would provide a more intelligent basis 
for deciding what to do. Profit can come from studying 
other schools’ programs, but, in the last analysis, something 
has to be done that will fit local conditions. More than this, 
something has to be done that will accord with common 
sense and with the best interests of children. 

The following questions might well be asked about this 
issue: 

1. Is religious education really necessary for the full and 
complete education of the children of this community? 
Most of us would answer in the affirmative without any 
hesitation. The question is similar to the question, Should 
the school develop character? We all say yes. But we 
have a lot of trouble deciding what good character is, just 
as we have a lot of trouble agreeing on what religious edu- 
cation is. We have, in this country, traditionally assumed 
that every man is to follow the dictates of his own conscience 
regarding his concept of religion. We haven’t attempted to 
force men to accept any particular religion. This does not 
mean, however, that the school has any right to discourage 
religious education or even that it should not have the 
right to encourage religious training. 


* Assistant Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


ON SCHOOL 


TIME 
AND OTHER QUESTIONS 


2. Are the children of this community receiving the reli- 
gious and moral instruction they deserve? This can be 
answered superficially by determining how many children 
attend the church schools of the local churches. Of course, 
more fundamentally the answer needs to be sought in the 
home training that the children are receiving. One cannot 
help feeling that this current demand for more religious 
training at the hands of the church arises in part from a 
failure of the churches to inspire parents to a fuller acceptance 
of their responsibilities. No one would deny that the most 
effective religious training usually comes in the home. Early 
establishment of certain habits and ideals is so essential to 
the child’s development that it often happens that the child 
who is denied religious instruction in the pre-school years 
never does profit much from instruction started too late. 
We might as well face this issue honestly. It won’t do to 
scold parents or question their motives. But, just how much 
good will more religious instruction do if parents do not 
accept their full share of the responsibility? How much will 
the churches be willing to do, if we cooperate in their efforts, 
to step up their program of parent-education? Without 
more religious education in the home, it is doubtful that 
extending religious instruction on school time will be very 
fruitful. 

3. Are the churches prepared to teach children? This is a 
troublesome and ticklish question. Public school people are 
apt to assume, especially regarding the Protestant churches, 
that the church is not really prepared to educate, that the 
church can preach and admonish but not really teach. As 
a matter of fact there can be little doubt of the truth of 
this in many instances. How can we find out? First we can 
find out who the churches propose to make the teachers of 
the week-day religious instruction. We can find out what 
their preparation, experience, and present responsibilities are. 
There is no reason why we should not feel perfectly free to 
ask about such things. We can call upon teachers and par- 
ents to secure opinions as to the qualifications of these 
teachers of religion. We should not be afraid to do this. 
We can also examine the facilities available -for instruction if 
the children are to go to churches. We might well look 
into the teaching materials and equipment and advise with 
church leaders as to needs that are apparent. These and 
other questions regarding the church’s ability to teach can 
be asked tactfully, in a spirit of helpfulness, but they must 
be asked. We must be sure that the children stand a half- 
way decent chance of receiving educationally sound training 
when we free them from school. 

4. What will the children miss if their school time 1s 
shortened? This is a question that seems often to be over- 
looked. There is an especially great danger that the religious 
instruction will be used as a substitute for moral instruction 
or character education in the school. This would be most 
unfortunate in those schools where good work is being 
done in the ethical training of children in the school. There 
is every reason to believe that religious instruction, can con- 
tribute to character development. But there is no reason 
to believe that the school’s responsibility for character edu- 
cation ceases when we provide more religious instruction for 
the child. Far better to cut down on some time spent in 
regular courses in useless activities (and there are some in 
most schools!) than to cut down on character education. 

5. What will be done with the children who don’t seek 
religious training? ‘This question assumes that the program 
will be voluntary. It invariably has been in practice. It has 
been common to provide the children who don’t go for 
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religious instruction a sort of ethical instruction in school. 
This can be fruitful. In fact Bartlett** found that, at Oak 
Park, Illinois, the children who stayed in school for such 
instruction profited about as much from it as the children 
who went to the churches profited from their religious train- 
ing. The youngsters who received the religious instruction 
were very little different in their character development from 
those who received a secular character education at school. 

Another problem in this connection is that of protecting 
the child who does not seek religious instruction from un- 
warranted pressures. In one school, soon after the religious 
instruction started, the children who chose it blossomed out 
with big badges, came to school with material rewards for 
the excellence of their work at the church school. This 
kind of indirect pressure is unfair, and, not only that, it 
represents a kind of educational philosophy quite out of line 
with that of most modern schools. 

6. Are the local church people willing to subject their 
programs to the same careful evaluation that we expect in 
the public school? ‘This doesn’t mean that school super- 
visors need supervise the religious classes. Rather, it means 
that the church people need to show that they are capable 
of being critical of their efforts. Unless they are, it is doubt- 
ful that school time should be put at their disposal. 

7. Do the church people really want school time? Perhaps 
this should have been asked first. Two days ago the writer 
received a letter from a local Rabbi. He pointed out that his 
group had been running a religious school on extra school 
time for years and felt they could continue to develop 
that program without school time. What are you to do if 
some denominations want school time and others don’t? It 
seems to the writer that until all the religious groups agree 
that they need time from the usual school day it would 
be better that they develop their programs of week-day 
instruction in after school hours. This same Rabbi raised 
another issue of importance. Will not religious instruction 
on school time tend to increase religious differences among 
children, he asked? This is a problem that needs thought- 
ful consideration. Does the school want to encourage a 
a that will be divisive rather than unifying in its 
eitect! 


What Is Best for the Children? 


These various questions have been asked in a spirit of 
helpfulness, not in a spirit of opposition. The writer has for 
a number of years been active in promoting better teacher 
preparation for church school workers. He is, at present, in 
charge of a program of leadership training in a local church. 
But, regardless of our feeling of need for more and better 
religious education, the schoolman must keep his feet on the 
ground and approach the problem with one primary concern 
in mind: What is best for the children? It has yet to be 
demonstrated that the good effects of religious instruction on 
released time could not be achieved through cooperative ef- 
forts of school and church that would not involve the many 
difficulties of a released-time program. Why not ask such 
questions as these raised above and seek answers to them in 
cooperation with the church leaders? 

seaiaiinerace 

If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization it expects what never was and never will be. 
The functions of every government have propensities to 
command at will the liberty and property of their consti- 
tuents. There is no safe deposit for these but with the 
people themselves; nor can they be safe with them without 
information—Thomas Jefferson. 

ianadlaiiadiiie 

Our acts make or mar us. We are the children of our 
deeds.—Victor Hugo. 

** Bartlett, Edward R. ‘‘Measurable Moral and Religious Outcomes of 


ae Religious Instruction,’’ Religious Education, 29:25-34, January, 
1934. 
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EDUCATION FOR A STRONG AMERICA 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
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Reproduction of three-color 14 x 19” 
Week 1941 Poster available from the 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 





American Education 





\\JG' DUCATION for a Strong America” is the theme of 

the twenty-first annual observance of American Edu- 
cation Week, November 9-15. Each year more than eight 
million parents and citizens visit their schools on this oc- | 
casion—making it the most concentrated period of school | 
public relations in the entire year. Difficult years are | 
ahead—years when sacrifices may be required of the Amer- | 
ican people. If we are to safeguard the schools now and | 
in the years to come, we must utilize every opportunity to | 
keep the people informed and appreciative of their role in | 
the life of a free people. The National Education Associa- ¥ 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., has 7 
prepared materials including leaflets, manuals, a poster, | 
leaflet, sticker, button, motion picture trailer for commercial 7 
theater houses, and other materials. Complete information | 
regarding these helps and their prices will be sent on re- 
quest. These materials will help you to make American 7 
Education Week count in your school. 


Movie Trailer # 
School superintendents and chairmen of American Edu- 7 
cation Week Committees are urged to obtain the one-and-a- | 
half minute movie trailer to show in every theater in the [7 
community preceding and during the week. The cost is 
$7.50 per copy, including packing and postage. One film 
can be shown in rotation in several theaters. 
ncn 
What I must do is all that concerns me, not what people 
think.—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
vomantaiienins 
Education is that companion which no climate can destroy, | 
no enemy alienate, no despotism enslave. At home a friend; 
abroad an introduction; in solitude a solace; in society an 7 
ornament. It lessens vice and it guards virtue—Journal of 7 
the Assn. of the District of Columbia. F 
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UR SCHOOLS have been conspicuously discipline- 
O centered, subject-centered, and child-centered. They 
have been teacher-centered also. In the historical beginning 
it would have been difficult to inaugurate the formal opera- 
tion of the school without the presence and the significance 
of the instructor. Schools have evolved gradually through 
the centuries with the benefit of only a moderate amount of 
implementation. Bare walls and unequipped halls have been 
a source of stimulation through necessity to prod the teacher 
to produce homemade materials and ingenious techniques 
as the ways and means of good teaching. This simplicity was 
doubtless a blessing in disguise in some cases. 

Down through the ages came the teacher—self-reliant, 
creative, and colorful, subject to caricature and disposed to 
become eccentric through his daily contact with crude chil- 
dren and because of the peculiar problems of the classroom. 
A new profession was born out of the implications and 
exigencies of book-study, recitation procedures, and the 
management of restless, unconvinced children. Mistakes have 
been made, abnormalities have been allowed to unfold, in- 
justice has been exercised, and misunderstanding was long 
the forerunner of our scientific knowledge of child nature. 
The educative process takes on fresh meaning as the modern 
teacher learns to work sympathetically with a nervous sys- 
tem that represents the ultimate raw material of character, 
scholarship, culture, and citizenship. 


No Substitute for the Teacher 


Occasionally today we hear of movements to eliminate 
the person of the teacher as the central figure in the Ameri- 
can school. No doubt there are numerous economies that 
can be made in the administration of the essential activities 
of the classroom. Mechanical apparatus is being devised, 
and a variety of electrical devices can be installed; but the 
teacher is irreplaceable. Popular gadgets come and _peda- 
gogical traditions go, but the teacher goes on forever—radi- 
ant, solicitous, and inspiring. The radio may pour forth its 
report and the recording machinery may grind out the 
lesson 4 la mode, but the heart of the assignment is in the 
living personality of an attractive and forceful teacher. 

Today more than ever we need teachers who are fully 
prepared to demonstrate ideals in action, shape human lives 
according to Christian principles, and point out specific 
careers for both the specially talented and the run-of-the 
mill pupils. Every child is an exceptional child—a problem 
pupil—and it requires the services of an expert and friendly 
leader to conduct interviews and to direct the activity pro- 
gram. School children are plastic and fragile, the geniuses 
and morons alike. No mechanism will ever be invented to 
do the work now performed by an intelligent, alert, and 
conscientious teacher. Here is one point on which we can 


all afford to be old-fashioned. 
Teacher’s Role Many-sided 


Our concept of the teacher-centered school involves the 
many-sided role that the instructor must fulfill. The class- 
room is adequate only when it has the features of the 
library, the museum, the seminar room, and the workshop. 
The most vital bit of equipment is the teacher himself, 
influencing continuously and favorably his youthful parish- 
oners through his deep scholarship, serene philosophical 
manner, intimate relationship with world affairs, familiarity 
with the masterpieces of the most famous minds, and sincere 
interest in humanity’s need for a more peaceful social order. 
The teacher is the go-between for the child whose lively 
imagination carries his thoughts and his dreams to the farth- 
est horizon of his expanding mind. The teacher is the one 
person able to give youth the international outlook that is 


* Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State College. 


-| The Teacher-Centered School 


By CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN’ 


so indispensable today. He is the agent who has the chance 
to sell the eager child the best bill of goods he will ever 
be able to procure—understanding of life, acquaintance with 
the complications of nature, and man’s persistent exploration 
of the universe and a body of knowledge that increasingly 
piques the curiosity and challenges the best effort of every 
normal human being. 

The teacher is a reader, a thinker, a planner, and a builder. 
He is the pathfinder of a better future as well as the inter- 
preter of our accumulated civilization. He is the animation 
center from which the vitalization of instruction receives its 
strength. His life and experience are the clearing house 
where the ideas and aspirations of youth are clarified and 
redirected in terms of the judgment and insight of the 
seasoned intellect. The teacher is a force that is always 
pulling and pushing the laggard spirits of those who lack 
the native urge of high intelligence, and he is a guiding 
light forever drawing forward and invigorating those who 
have received an abundant endowment and who have a sense 
of mission in the world. 


The Teacher Sets the Scene 

It is the teacher who gives the school a real center. The 
book, blackboard, the globe, the Bible, the dictionary, the 
laboratory, and the janitor are all integral elements of the 
educational program, but it is the teacher who provides at- 
mosphere, setting, skilfully arranged properties, and dra- 
matic action for the daily scene. The teacher is the soul of 
the school, without whose leadership everything is drab, 
sluggish, and impotent to help. The teacher’s life and back- 
ground of human relationships and factual mastery are a 
gold mine for the inquiring child. The teacher’s maturity 
and penetrating preview of the history-making days that lie 
ahead are a fountain-spring of refreshment and motivation 
for the children he seeks to develop. 

To belittle the teacher’s role is to miss the major aim of 
education, which is to instruct through forcefully formulated 
precept and to inspire by means of a noble example of un- 
selfish behavior. To underrate the teacher’s power to do good 
and to mold a generation of thinkers and workers is to con- 
fess the incompleteness of one’s picture of the school that our 
democracy has sought to establish and perfect. School begins 
when the teacher arrives, and learning ebbs during the ab- 
sence of the one who makes the schoolhouse the workshop 
of the mind. 

Our schools have of necessity been discipline-centered, 
training camps for children who must learn to obey. Our 
schools have likewise long been subject-centered, resulting 
from the cumulate effect of research, experimentation, and 
discovery and expanding into storehouses of fascinating as 
well as practical information. Our schools have recently 
been acclaimed as child-centered, owing to the huge masses 
of objective subject matter that are piled up on the shelves 
of our child-study stations. Our instructional methods are 
more humane, more realistic, and more definitely guided by 
what we have learned concerning the nervous system and 
the innate drives of the child’s psychological structure. Our 
schools will always be teacher-centered, notwithstanding the 
theoretical desirability of a double or triple focus. John 
Locke knew this when he wrote that “the school which has 
good teachers needs little more, and the school without good 
teachers will be little better for anything else”. William C. 
Bagley has written that “it is especially the teacher’s function 
to make lessons of race experience vibrate with life and mean- 
ing,” indicating the preeminent position of the teacher. 
James Garfield said, “Give me a log hut, with only a simple 
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bench, Mark Hopkins at one end and I at the other, and you 
may have all the buildings, apparatus, and libraries”. Emer- 
son recognized the central “importance of a spirited teacher” 


when he applauded productive scholarship. From Plato 
down through Alcuin, Abelard, and Vittorino it has been the 
function of the teacher not only to introduce children to 
life, but also to interpret their world and to train them in 
the fine art of living. 


Teachers Not Propagandists 


When our classrooms are under the direction of con- 
secrated men and women—enlightened, informed, and eman- 
cipated from all selfishness and _provincialism—we shall 
be well on our way toward the peace we covet and which we 
stress in the social studies. A teacher-centered school can 
save us from the corroding influence of the propaganda- 
centered school. A _ teacher-centered institution will give 
greater emphasis to those features of our teacher-training 
program that can best improve the quality of our culture and 
liberate us from some of the wasteful activities now carried 
on in the name of professional education and supervision. 

The teacher is the crowning glory of the school—self- 
respecting, respectful of others, altruistic—a personality of 
spiritual charm and social poise, from whom there “seldom 
is heard a discouraging word.” The all-American teacher 
is satisfied with nothing less than the creation of the noblest 
desires in the breast of every youth who crosses his path. 
Those who “darken his door” are immediately brightened 
in their outlook and broadened in their outreach to lands 
rich with intellectual milk and honey. They take fire from 
the flint of his character, and they learn self-control from 
the unquestioned eloquence of his habitual moral attitude 
and idealism. The worthy teacher identifies himself with 
the growing individualities of his pupils, demonstrating the 
better direction to be taken by avoiding the opposite course 
himself. The whole child responds to the total instruction 
of the teacher whose life is dedicated to a search for the 
highest forms of self-expression and whose shared _back- 
ground of spiritual resourcefulness suggests the channel 
through which one may pass to an enriched life of culture 
and self-realization. Especially in politically critical times 
it is necessary to have in the classroom men and women 
with a profound sense of values. A school-centered society 
will not perish when its destiny is determined in a teacher- 
centered school. 





Pittsburgh Retired Employees 
Luncheon 


HE Pittsburgh Public School Retired Employees at- 

tended their second annual luncheon at Hotel Webster 
Hall, June 19, 1941. J. A. Berkey, president, and R. M. 
Sherrard, secretary, acted in the capacities of presiding of- 
ficer and master of ceremonies respectively. 

E. A. Dimmick, associate superintendent of Pittsburgh 
schools, extended greetings for the administration and the 
city schools. H. H. Baish, secretary, Pennsylvania School 
Employes’ Retirement Board; Raymond C. Webster, field 
secretary, PSEA; George W. Gerwig, retired secretary, Pitts- 
burgh Board of Public Education, each brought greetings. 
Charles E. Dickey, formerly superintendent of the Alle- 
gheny County schools, also responded with appropriate 
remarks. About one hundred and twenty-five persons at- 
tended. 

—_—_———_2—>—e —____ 

Solitude is as needful to the imagination as society is 
wholesome for the character —James Russell Lowell. 

Remember that what you possess in the world will be 
found at the day of your death to belong to someone else; 
but what you are will be yours forever —Van Dyke. 
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Forward to School Again 


UBLIC education is not only the hope, protection, 

flower, basis, child, father, linchpin, triumph, master- 
piece, crowning achievement, and other oratorical terms, of 
a democracy, but it is its main activity. There are more 
teachers in the United States than soldiers, including all 
the current selectees; 100,000 more school buildings than 
factories; more colleges than broadcasting stations; and more 
pupils than automobiles. Only in expenditures does educa- 
tion lag behind other activities. 

Estimates of the U. S. Office of Education for the school 
year of 1941-42 follow. A small drop in elementary pupils, 
approximately the same figure for secondary schools, and 
a very slight increase in college enrolments (uncertain be- 


cause of defense conditions) is shown over 1940. 
Approximate number of elementary pupils: 
Public 18,482,000 
Private 2,225,000 
eer eee ee eT = 20,707,000 
Approximate number of high school pupils 
(4 years): 
es Sect Se aa A Satteeeae 6,834,000 
LDR) (a a ee ee eee 500,000 
| EP ee 7,334,000 
Kindergarten enrolment: 
Sere re 625,000 
Private 40,000 
a ere 665,000 
Elementary school teachers: 
eee ere a enrare er 625,000 
a LS eee ee oe 75,000 
Total 700,000 
High school teachers: 
eet ere 315,000 
I ieee sti <Yentapeseereees 35,000 
MEE»... « fia Th eee onateine 350,000 
Enrolment of all institutions of higher education —_1,450,000 
Publ: SiG GOED 5 esis cs 1,400,000 
Part-time and continuation schools 450,000 





Tri-State Commercial Association 


T HE general theme for the fall meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association is to be connected 
with test and visual aids or teacher aids and materials 
for the classroom teacher in commercial education. All of 
the sessions are to be held on the seventeenth floor of the 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, October 17-18. 

Friday evening there will be a skill demonstration by 
Margaret Hamma at 8:00 p.m. This will be followed by 
the usual reception and convention party which is free to 
all members and their friends. Dancing and cards will be 
in the Urban Room from 9:00 to 12:00 P.M. Exhibits 
will be in the Silver Room. 

Saturday morning, following registration from 8:30 to 
10:00 A.M., there will be sectional meetings with the time 
divided approximately into two one-hour sessions. ‘Topics 
for the different sectional meetings are “Consumer Educa- 
tion and Social Business,” “Secretarial,” “Bookkeeping and 
Clerical Practices,” “Private Schools,” and “Salesmanship 
and Distributive Education.” 

The convention will close with a luncheon at 12:30 P.M. 
in the ballroom. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A WORKSHOPPER 


T WAS with some hesitation and much trepidation that 

I packed my luggage and headed for The Pennsylvania 
Workshop in Secondary Education at State College on 
June 30. In the back of my mind was the problem that had 
been bothering me for several years. But would I be able to 
find a solution at the workshop or was it just another 
course? In answering my letter of inquiry in May, the 
director of the workshop said, “The workshop is an answer 
to your prayer for help on your problem.” Nevertheless 
I kept thinking in terms of the known: “It’s most likely 
to be another course with a few fancy trimmings for 
atmosphere.” 


Rather tired after a hard winter’s work, mentally I cast 
longing eyes toward California or Mexico. Pouring over 
stuffy books or courses of study (that was then my idea 
of the course of procedure) on hot summer days some- 
how didn’t have much allurement during the last roundup 
of final examinations and reports. Carefully I had figured 
summer school expenses. Would I be paying fees and getting 
no returns? 


As I pondered there had loomed the sections of twelfth- 
grade non-academic youngsters I would be facing in the 
fall. What that was worth while did I have to offer them? 
Besides, two years before I had accepted the chairmanship 
of an English revision committee and had accomplished 
nothing to date. More and more my school teacher con- 
science was bothering me. Thus I weighed the matter pro 
and con. Finally I decided I’d try the workshop for several 
weeks, but at the end of that time if I wasn’t getting what 
I came for—help on my problem—I’d still take the trip I 
had in mind. With all these turbulent misgivings and only 
a vague idea of what the workshop was all about, I ap- 
proached registration for the workshop. 


Alice in Wonderland 


My first few days in the workshop atmosphere made me 
appreciate Alice’s feelings when she arrived in Wonderland. 
However, like Alice, I slowly began adjusting. At first 
it was a strange and not altogether painless process. Gradu- 
ally I became accustomed to the unusual freedom from 
formal assignments and class lectures. Soon I lost my 
timidity and learned to appreciate the opportunities the 
workshop offers. Here I was, a graduate student, free to 
work on my own problem in my own way. My results 
were to be my own and I could take what I had done or 
discovered back to use in my classroom next fall. The 
fact that I didn’t have to work on some imposed problem 
or paper that was foreign to my needs, wants, or wishes 
exactly suited me. I had had considerable experience (as all 
graduate students have had) in slaving on an assigned piece 
of work that I cared not a picayune about and would tuck 
as far out of sight as possible ere I was off the college 
premises. 

Soon I found myself lost in the Wonderland of the 
Experience Curriculum without knowing the way into the 
next passage. By attending the tri-weekly English group 
meetings, I found the key and proceeded to enter. Not 
only did I find staff member guidance and stimulation in 
these group meetings but also a valuable exchange of ideas 
and challenge from outstanding members in the same field. 
In order to grow taller, I found I needed more vitamins 
with the calories in my diet and so I took some general 
meeting capsules. In these capsules the staff members and 
students participated in discussions about the work being 
done for the non-academic student by educators. Immedi- 
ately I began to grow taller and plumper. I also became 
conscious of a change in my surroundings. I could no 
longer find only subject matter. Soon I was thinking and 
planning in terms of pupil needs for the unadjusted youth. 


ELIZABETH S. SLOAT 
Nazareth High School 


I saw the need of pupil-teacher planning with more pupil 
participation to achieve an integrated personality. 


The Greatest Good for the Greatest Number 


At the same time that I was learning how to change the 
diet and use democratic procedures for my own classroom 
work, I myself was learning by living in the workshop 
group the real meaning of democracy. By working and 
playing together under the guidance of the staff I learned the 
place of real leadership, so subtle and yet so vital, in any 
democratic undertaking. As I have watched the workshop 
in operation, I’ve come to realize the need of careful teacher- 
pupil planning in any classroom undertaking in order to 
insure the greatest good for the greatest number. I tried 
to visualize how the teachers’ meetings over America would 
change if only principals and superintendents would attend 
our workshop and learn teacher-administrator planning. 

Through the workshop I have met and worked with 
interesting people of all ages and types. This mixing at 
work and at play has given me a slant, a sympathetic attitude 
toward other teachers and their problems that I’m afraid I 
didn’t have before. Too often I lost my perspective. The 
workshop helped me to see the world and its problems as 
the boys and girls that I teach see it instead of as an English 
teacher is apt to see it. This changes the focus entirely. 
It’s much like an operation, painful but necessary and 


beneficial. 


The Workshoppers at Play 


I wouldn’t have missed the good times the workshoppers 
have had together. Sometimes we would gather for a few 
moments in the workshop library in Old Main to quench 
our thirsts with fruit punch and chat during the course 
of the morning. Or again we might gather in a campus 
grove for a watermelon feed, and as we enjoyed the luscious 
red fruit, we found a moment to swap the latest joke we'd 
heard. Besides these moments of relaxation, there were 
parties and picnics that we all enjoyed. I won't soon forget 
the long drive through the cool and woodsey State Forest 
section to Black Moshannon State Park. My mouth waters 
for more steaks broiled over the open grate by members of 
the group and I assure you my appetite was equal to the 
occasion! The parties, too, had a zest and spice all their 
own. Here the workshop community resources were found 
to be adequate and we enjoyed fortune tellers who told us 
much about ourselves (flattering and otherwise), musicians, 
and much unsuspected talent of one sort or another. Thus 
the social committee learned how to work together in a 
democratic organization and at the same time gave us the 
variety that makes life well-rounded. 

The value of the workshop to the individual varies with 
each individual. It is the type of work that should be 
taken by graduate students who are capable of doing inde- 
pendent work but do need guidance and direction. Don't 
get the idea that I’m offering the workshop as a panacea 
for all school problems. I’m not. But it does bring together 
some of the best thinking of the best minds on the vital 
problems facing the secondary school today. It does, I feel, 
point the way and give the direction for those who really 
seek. All in all I feel that my summer has been extremely 
valuable for I have something definite with which to begin 
work and something on which I can build. There is still 
much to be done but I have made a complete about face and 
shall be able to go on from this beginning. Now I realize 
the need of complete revision for all my work. For in the 
words of the poet, “Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp, or what’s a heaven for?” 
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The 1941 Bucknell 
Guidance Workshop 


F. G. Davis, Director 
HE idea of an individualized cooperative approach to 
education, particularly on the graduate level, seems to 
be one innovation that is growing in popularity. The 
Guidance Workshop at Bucknell in 1940 was approached 
with some hesitation and the attendance was limited to 
thirty. After a successful summer, the limit was set at 
forty for the 1941 project and forty-three students were ad- 
mitted. During each session a candid, objective attempt 
was made to learn the reaction of the members to the value 
of the workshop. While not every report was enthusiastic 
in its commendation, an overwhelming majority approved 

the idea and the method of procedure. 

Essentially, the approach is as follows: The student en- 
rolls by filling out an extended personnel blank giving his 
educational and experience history and indicating the par- 
ticular problems in which he is interested in order of im- 
portance. If he happens to be uncertain as to the problem 
he desires to attack, he holds extended confercnces with 
advisers during the first week of the session, in an endeavor 
to discover a problem and plan his attack on it. After 
problems have been chosen, a complete list is mimeographed 
along with names of students interested in them. Then 
students listing like problems are encouraged to get together 
for cooperative discussion and research. It is expected that 
every student will exercise his own intelligence, under 
guidance, in the carrying out of his work, which consists 
of selecting and defining the problem, setting up his ob- 
jectives, planning and carrying out his activities, and finally 
evaluating the results. 

Three libraries are close at hand for research—the main 
University Library, the curriculum library, and the guidance 
library adjoining the main conference room. The last- 
named was this year brought to a high state of efficiency 
under the direction of an experienced librarian interested in 
finding out what contribution the library could make to a 
guidance program. 

It is expected that if problems are to be attacked effec- 
tively, a laboratory situation must be available. The Buck- 
nell demonstration schools furnish this laboratory and are 
freely used by students desiring to work with the real raw 
materials in a guidance program. The director, principals, 
and teachers in these schools take a personal interest in the 
students and their problems. In the vicinity social institu- 
tions, vocational schools, and business organizations provide 
additional laboratory and observational opportunities. 

But lest it be assumed that all work is individualized 
research, mention should be made of the daily large group 
conferences to which all students are invited and which are 
under the leadership of specialists interested in particular 
phases of the personnel problem. During the summer, also, 
a conference on guidance and research is held through the 
cooperation of the workshop and the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Research Association. To this come leaders in the 
field and practical school people interested in problems of 
guidance. Special summer school lectures, open to work- 
shop members, and luncheon speakers bring many inter- 
esting approaches to the problems. A committee looks 
after the informal social affairs, which should always be 
emphasized early in the summer if cooperative endeavors 
are to be most easily and naturally engaged in. 

The workshop staff consisted of the director, assistant 
director, and one staff member available every day, and six 
additional specialists each spending one full week on the 
campus. ‘These specialists were chosen for their particular 
contribution and were available from eight o’clock in the 
morning until late in the day. The fact that one hundred 
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and twenty conferences of one-half hour or more are re- 
corded, in addition to many short informal ones, gives 
some indication of the popularity of these experts. 

The workshop seems to have become an accepted feature 
of the Bucknell Summer School, and plans are under way 
to put to work in 1942 the best ideas gleaned from the past 
two years’ experiences. 
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The Philadelphia Workshop 


Reusen T. SHaw, Chairman of Publicity Committee 


HE first workshop for teachers and administrators in 

the Philadelphia public schools was held in the public 
school Administration Building from July 7 to August 15, 
1941. For six weeks one hundred and seventy-nine teach- 
ers, principals, and supervisors worked together for six, 
seven, and sometimes eight hours a day. 

Most of the group were teachers—one hundred and 
twenty-two to be exact; twenty-five were principals, twenty- 
seven were workshop staff members, and five held other 
positions in the school. The work experience embraced 
every level of education from nursery school through high 
school and represented practically every subject in the cur- 
riculum. 

In discussing the various problems, the members _par- 
ticipating divided themselves into nine groups, as follows: 

Coordinating Community and Family Life, Elementary 
Curriculum, Studying Children and Using the Results, 
Guidance, Core Curriculum, Senior High Curriculum, Child 
Study, Curriculum, and Intercultural Relations. 

In evaluating workshop experiences, the group was in 
agreement on the following statements: 

1. We have been helped to work toward solutions of 
our professional problems 

2. We have learned how to define and attack profes- 

sional problems, how to get help from other people 
and from books, how to work with other people and 
by ourselves in solving our problems 

3. Some of our groups have started projects at the work- 

shop on which we intend to continue to work 


4. We have gained better understanding of democratic | 
methods of working together and also, we think, | 


greater skill in the use of these methods. 

5. We have learned ways of teaching and working to- 
gether which we intend to use in our own schools 
and classes 

6. We have experienced the breaking down of barriers 
which sometimes separate people who might and 
should work together 

7. We have been stimulated intellectually. 
point of education has been broadened. 
new enthusiasm for our work 


Our view- 


We have 


8. We have gained broader knowledge and greater ap- | 


preciation of our own school system 
g. We have gained much useful information about our 
own community, and, with it, a determination to 
know our community still better 
10. We have been stimulated to wider reading and per- 
sonal study on our own initiative 
11. We enjoyed ourselves thoroughly in the arts periods 
12. Each of us has greatly widened his circle of ac- 
quaintances, has made a number of close friends, 
and has learned how to get along better with all 
sorts of people 
The program of the workshop centered on the work of 
individual problems. These problems were 
through group meetings and through individual confer- 
ences with advisers. The advisers were also group con- 
sultants so that the individual and group work reinforced 
one another. 
To broaden the point of view and stimulate new interests 
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New Sixth Street Annex 
Columbia dedicated its new junior-senior high school on 


April 16-18. Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in his dedicatory address, congratulated 
the community for laying the groundwork for broader 
education at a vital time ‘n world history. 

A capacity audience filled the new auditorium for the 
first representative gathering of citizens including parents 
and friends of students, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
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COLUMBIA'S NEW HIGH SCHOOL DEDICATED 








General View of Building 
other civic and educational groups. 
The board of education unveiled a bronze plaque whereby 
the building was dedicated as a memorial to Mary Young 


Welsh, principal from 1887 to 1920. The students and 
faculty presented a tablet in memory of the late Theodore 
Paul Smith, principal from 1936-41. 

The building, which cost $130,000, is modern and com- 
plete in every respect. 





of the participants many other activities were included in 
the program, such as, a series of general meetings on “The 
Application of Democracy to the Life of our Schools” and 
discussions on “America’s Schools Face the Future.” 

The special interest meetings were used to disseminate 
information about the work of other specific groups. The 
guidance group, for example, gave all an opportunity to 
learn of the recent developments in that field. Similar 
programs were presented in the field of education for family 
living, curriculum development, and evaluation techniques. 
Demonstrations were given of educational uses of radio, 
motion pictures, and the arts. 

As one member of the workshop phrased it in a prelim- 
inary report made by Doctor Maxwell of the Educational 
Policies Commission, “Two things, you see, were happen- 
ing to us. We were getting help from all sides with our 
individual problems. At the same time, our outlooks and 
our interests were being greatly broadened by our many 
stimulating contacts and activities. Both the staff and the 
steering committee were in daily touch with all of us, and 
by frequent meetings they were able to keep the program 
in good balance and at the same time move it steadily for- 
ward in keeping with the progress of our work.” 

The Philadelphia Workshop was a joint enterprise in 
which the schools shared with the universities and colleges 
in making broad plans, while the responsibility for detailed 
planning was placed upon the workshop staff and the mem- 
bers themselves. 

The Philadelphia Workshop was jointly sponsored by 
the Philadelphia Public Schools, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Temple University, and the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Education. Faculty 
members from both Universities were on the workshop 
staff. More than half of the members received credit for 
their summer’s work at either Temple University or the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The preliminary planning was done by William Henry 
Welsh, assistant to the superintendent of schools, and his 
associates at the Administration Building, with assistance 
from C. Leslie Cushman of the Commission on Teacher 
Education. William G. Carr, secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission, and H. L. Maxwell, assistant secretary 


of the Policies Commission, made valuable contributions 
by summarizing and interpreting the findings in their role 
as leaders of panel discussions. 

A report and interpretation entitle’, “The Story of the 
Philadelphia Workship for Teachers and Administrators” 
may be had upon request to William Henry Welsh, assistant 
to the superintendent of schools, Administration Building, 
Philadelphia. 





Exceptional Children Conference 


HE tenth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Confer- 

ence for the Education of Exceptional Children, the 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, will be held in Harrisburg, October 3 
and 4, 1941. 

The Conference will open with a dinner meeting at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel at 7:30 p.m. on Friday, October 3. The 
Philadelphia Special Class Teachers’ Chorus, under the 
direction of Jack Lempert, will supply music. Laura Zirbes, 
professor of education, Ohio State University, will be the 
speaker of the evening. 


All meetings scheduled for Saturday morning will take 
place at the Central Opportunity School of Harrisburg, 
Capital and Forster Streets. The annual business meeting 
will be at 8:30 a.m. in the auditorium of the Central School. 
Exhibits of handicraft techniques and materials, and of units 
of work will be shown from 9:15 until 10:00. Several 
commercial companies will exhibit handicraft materials. 
Welfare organizations will exhibit their services, and ap- 
proximately twenty teachers will display handicraft tech- 
niques as carried on in actual classroom instruction. 

Section meetings (10:00 and 10:15) will be held for the 
Blind and Partially Seeing; the Physically Delicate and 
Orthopedic; Clinicians and Mentally Retarded; Deaf, Speech 
Correction, and Hard of Hearing; Mentally Superior; Voca- 
tional Education and Vocational Guidance. 

The Conference will close with a General Session at 
11:00 A.M. which will be a panel discussion, “Evaluation 
of the Conference in Terms of the Coming School Year.” 








A PROJECT IN FUNCTIONAL 
CITIZENSHIP 


For the seventh successive 
summer, this year from August 
1 to 10, hundreds of boys com- 
ing from practically every muni- 
cipality in Pennsylvania jour- 
neyed to Keystone Boys’ State. 
In the six previous years the 
camp was held at Indiantown 
Gap but this year because of the 
28th Division maneuvers the 
site was transferred to State 
College. 

Citizens of Boys’ State are 
provided by sponsorship through 
the American Legion, Legion 
Auxiliary, 40 and 8, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lion, Federated Women’s Clubs, and similar or- 
ganizations. While in camp the boys are considered as 
adult citizens. 





A. C. Morcan 


Challenging them with the opportunity for serious con- 
sideration of governmental problems under expert leader- 
ship is the job of the Legion. In addition to the ten days 
of instruction in citizenship, every effort is made to pro- 
vide a comprehensive program of religious, athletic, educa- 
tional tours, musical, forensic activities. 


Participation in Citizenship 

Thoughtful teachers have long recognized that citizen- 
ship in addition to its privileges carries with it correspond- 
ing duties and obligations. Their experiences have caused 
them to believe that an individual can be < good citizen 
only when he understands the system of government under 
which he lives; when he recognizes his duties and hi: re- 
sponsibilities to his government; when he participates in its 
problems, shares its burdens, protects its good name, and 
contributes to the richness of its life. 

Conscientious educators delving into the question of why 
so many good citizens seem to avoid participation in gov- 
ernment are disconcerted when they find that these citizens, 
who of all people should feel keen responsibility for gov- 
ernment, are indifferent on the grounds that “politics is a 
dirty game.” 

Consequently, the men responsible for Boys’ State have 
set about “to educate our youth in the duties, privileges, 
rights, and responsibilities of American citizenship”. Here 
each boy will “learn to do by doing.” Not only does he 
review knowledge already acquired in school concerning 
the political machinery of a commonwealth, from governor 
down to alderman, but he finds himself performing exactly 
the same functions as a real officeholder in the everyday 
world. Besides gaining a clear understanding of his own 
sphere of duties, he participates in something even more 
important, a practical democracy in action. He observes 
the pattern of activities in which a government is engaged 
and will be able to determine whether such activities are 
making the relations of citizens with one another easier, 
happier, and more endurable. 

This year at State College fraternity houses were secured 
with the same privileges available to the fraternity brothers 
during the college year. Each house was listed as a city, 


* Mr. Morgan, Berwick, the president of the Legion Liaison League, 
was camp director of the Keystone Boys’ State. 


KEYSTONE BOYS’ STATE 


By A. C. MORGAN* 


two adjoining houses were included in a county, and the 
entire group was known as Boys’ State. 


Purposes of Boys’ State 

Before starting the work the counsellors, selected from 
recommendations by colleges and universities throughout 
the country because of outstanding leadership, are informed 
of the purposes, namely:— 

1. Fo teach Americanism 

2. To familiarize the Citizens of the Camp with the 
functions of the various divisions of the Government of 
Pennsylvania, with particular reference to City, County, and 
State Government 

3. To develop an understanding of the legislative and 
judicial procedure of our State Government 

4. To explain in detail the fundamental principles of 
party organization, under which our State, County and 
City Government function 

5. To develop the character and leadership of the 
citizens at Camp 

6. To enable them to return to their respective communi- 
ties, and eventually assume the leadership for which they 
have been trained 

7. To arrange for a suitable athletic program, that by 
participation, they may be taught the ‘principles of sports- 


manship 
8. To teach the values and responsibilities of Citizen- 
ship. 


The disciples of Communism long ago abandoned any 
hope of succeeding in their program by enlisting a sub- 
stantial number of adults. They well know the ultimate 
hope of success depends almost entirely upon winning the 
youth of our country to their cause. This in itself should 
challenge the attention of all citizens who are interested in 
preserving our democracy. 


Win the Youth of Today 

Boys’ State is a program of education. Its purpose is to 
teach the youth of today constructive attitudes toward the 
American form of government; that our government has 
not outworn its usefulness; that all a democracy needs is 
an intelligent citizenry and a clean, honest, and impartial 
administration responsive to the will of the people. In 
Boys’ State, the young citizens organize their own city, 
county, and state governments. They chose their own 
officials in accordance with regular election procedures. 
They learn the duties of the various city, county, and state 
officers. They introduce and argue their own bills in a 
legislature. Justice is administered by their own law en- 
forcement agencies and courts. In Boys’ State, the young 
citizen has the opportunity to learn for himself that his 
government is just what he makes it. 





New Material on William Penn 


HE Friends’ Peace Committee, 304 Arch Street, Phila- 

delphia, offers material on the life of William Penn 
and the Founding of Pennsylvania. Packets of material 
with stories, pictures, and short plays for the different 
grades, pictures to color, and slides may be obtained. 
Speakers may also be secured by addressing Anne H. Price, 
director of the Speakers’ Bureau, at the above address. 
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BEGINNERS ARE FUN 


THE PROS AND CONS OF 
FIRST-GRADE TEACHING 


F you are looking for an easy job don’t tackle first grade; 

but if you have the patience of Job, the wisdom of 
Solomon, an insatiable curiosity, and a love for little chil- 
dren, then come along. It’s a great life! That seems to be 
the consensus of opinion among the successful first-grade 
teachers with whom I have talked recently. 

To spend a few minutes or even a day in a first-grade 
room, you might not realize the tremendous tasks that con- 
front the teacher. Probably the worst feature of our public 
schools is the crowded conditions prevalent in most of 
them. It is not unusual to find forty children in a primary 
room, which is at least fifteen too many. These children, 
especially if they have not gone to kindergarten, are often 
very dependent and need more individual help than it is 
possible to give them. Some of them are only five years 
old when they enter. Others are six chronologically but 
only four or five mentally. To do first-grade work as out- 
lined in the various curricula, the child should have a men- 
tal age of six years. It is generally necessary in large schools 
to have a combination kindergarten-first-grade arrangement 
in order to take care of these various groups. 

This overcrowding and difference in ability mean a great 
amount of work outside of school hours. The teacher must 
have materials ready, make printed charts, hectograph 
stories, write lesson plans, study her manuals, put notices 
on the bulletin board, and do a hundred other jobs. 


The Children Acquire Independence 


Later in the year this phase of the work becomes easier 
because the children gradually acquire more independence, 
and so do not sap all of the teacher’s vitality. Patsy learns 
to button her coat, Clyde puts on his overshoes unassisted, 
and the youngsters can help get out materials and put them 
away. Unfortunately there are some children who are too 
afflicted to be in the public schools. They are the ab- 
normals, and nothing can be done to make them socially 
efficient. Generally they consume a large amount of the 
teacher’s time and energy with a resultant loss to all the 
other children. Any teacher is justified in requesting that 
these children be excluded if they are taking time that 
rightfully belongs to the other members of the group. 

Even when they are normal it is difficult to socialize 
some of the youngsters. Harry tells an untruth, and when 
cornered says, “I was jes’ foolin’”. Betty goes to the read- 
ing table and scribbles in a new book. Merle, an only child, 
insists upon having his say regardless of the circumstances. 
Bobby can’t seem to remember to keep his floor clean. 
Helen’s baby talk is unintelligible. Billy slaps everyone 
that touches his numerous belongings. 

These problems really belong to the home. If the parents 
realized the extent of the requirements in each grade they 
would surely not expect the teacher to assume their re- 
sponsibilities. A fond mother may consider Helen’s “Me 
dot new soos,” a cute way of telling you that she has new 
shoes. Not the teacher, for it means that she has to find 
time somewhere to teach Helen to talk. 

Where will she get the time? That is the question that 
is always bobbing up. A high school teacher has one or 
two subjects to teach; the primary teacher, more than you 
can count on your ten fingers. 

The accomplishment of the work outlined is often diffi- 
cult because of sickness. Measles, whooping cough, scarlet 
fever, impetigo, and mumps are the most common. Daily 


By JANE MARTIN 


inspection of each child is the rule, for the teacher does 
everything possible to safeguard the health of her little 
charges. In spite of her vigilance epidemics will break out, 
for we have parents who will not report contagious dis- 
eases. Sometimes they even send the children to school with 
measles or chicken pox, and try to cover the rash with tal- 
cum powder. Of course the powder is more conspicuous 
than the rash, and the child is immediately sent home. 

Then, too, the overcrowded conditions are apt to affect 
the health of the child because it is difficult to permit as 
much freedom as the six-year old requires. And the 
ventilation must never be neglected. The more people 
there are in the room the oftener the windows must be 
opened. 
A Jack of All Trades 

Thus, in addition to carrying out the work of the regular 
curriculum, we find the first-grade teacher doing the work 
of the mother, the doctor, the nurse maid, Santa Claus, the 
relief investigator, the janitor, the justice of the peace and 
occasionally she even plays dentist by pulling a tooth. 

And she isn’t compensated for this extra work. Her 
salary is lower than that of the high school teacher. In 
Pennsylvania she may have four years’ training and receive 
a lower salary than a commercial teacher with only a two- 
year business school training. Also, if she happens to be 
in a small district in Pennsylvania she will receive less 
than half the salary paid in a large district regardless of 
degrees. 
Recreation Provides Rest 

Discouraging conditions? Yes, but the teacher who is.a 
real teacher can take it. She works hard, and then gets 
away from it all. One teacher says that she has trained 
herself to forget school problems in the evening. Some find 
recreation in movies, books, church and home activities, and 
travels. One city teacher likes nothing better than to jump 
in her car Friday evenings, and spend her week-ends tramp- 
ing over the fields and through the woods. Still another 
claims that the most restful thing for her is to tune in on 
the silliest radio programs she can find. She chooses 
George Burns and Gracie Allen, Easy Aces, and Eddie 
Cantor. One of our most successful teachers says she 
thoroughly enjoys a vacation, but is just thrilled to get back 
to school, for every day there is something new in working 
with little children. 

No wonder that such a teacher is able to retain her good 

© Harold M. Lambert 
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nature and enthusiasm for the work. She has made a 
thorough study of child psychology, and sees, at all times, 
the child’s point of view. It’s fun for her to enter into his 
spirit and to direct his activities. Bobby picks up a word 
card, runs to a picture chart, and fairly beams when he 
discovers for himself that the word is dog. Walter learns 
his 2’s by counting plasticene eggs in the play store, and 
Patricia reads the bulletin board to see what she is 
scheduled to do. Purposeful activities, and the teacher 
has had her share in the motivation. 

Story telling hour comes, and the handclapping at the 
end is no mere gesture of politeness. The youngsters like 
it, and the thrill of hearing, “Tell it again,” counterbalances 
the little aggravations of the day. 

The Rewards 

And there are more compensations. When spring comes 
round the majority of the children are reading fluently. 
Some have read five books, others twenty-five. They can 
write legibly, spell, solve easy problems in arithmetic, and 
have acquired a certain amount of skill in the handling of 
materials. Less tangible but of equal importance are their 
love of literature, their keener awareness of their sur- 
roundings, and a growing consideration of the rights of 
their neighbors. Where in all the educational world is 
there anything comparable in importance and satisfaction? 
The tools have been given, and the foundation is laid for 
all their learning in the future. 

The children seem to radiate joy as they go about their 
work. Wordsworth says, “Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy.” The first graders, not far removed from infancy, 
are choice bits of Heaven with their beauty, naturalness, 
and spontaneity. One teacher has said, “The loveliness, 
sunshine, joy of living, and enthusiasm which little chil- 
dren carry into the room every morning are enough to 
make every day a delight, for their enthusiasm is so con- 
tagious.” 

Not one teacher interviewed wanted any other school 
position. They are like Robert Service’s hero of the Yukon 
—“And there are some who would trade it for no job on 
earth, and I’m one.” 





NYA Student Work 


in Pennsylvania 


PB. CGT; 
Field Representative Student Work Division NYA for 
Pennsylvania 
ROM a rather insignificant beginning six years ago, the 
Student Work Program of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration has developed steadily in training, instruction, and 
work afforded to deserving youth in our high schools and 
colleges. It might well be noted that the program at its 
inception was more or less of a dole, but that today there 
has been established a bona fide work program. The pro- 
gram now existing in our schools and colleges has demon- 
strated the practicability and value of work experiences. 


Work experiences are necessary in bridging a gap between 
youth and adulthood. Valuable work experience can be 
obtained only from real jobs, jobs which have value for the 
individual and the community. Students must be shown 
the need and social value of their jobs, if through them 
there is to be developed such traits as initiative, neatness, 
accuracy, efficiency, responsibility, and ability to follow direc- 
tions. When jobs are worth while, they are worth paying 
for. Wages that youth may receive are a surety that his 
labor is desired by society. Certainly wages are an important 
element in the transition from youth to adulthood. 


In our own State, during the 1940-41 term over 40,000 
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students in 1215 high schools and go colleges were assisted 
in continuing properly their school work, by being employed 
in approximately 125 different types of projects. The all- 
State average family income of NYA aided college students 
was $1,195 while the average for the high school students 
was $651. 

All students for the NYA school program are selected by 
local school administrators or by teacher committees. Dur- 
ing the last school year, the average earnings for high school 
youth were $4.89 a month, for college youth $12.93, and 
graduate students $21.41 per month for doing work in and 
about their institutions. These earnings serve to pay for 
clothing, transportation, lunches, school supplies, medical 
and dental care, part of the tuition, and similar items. 

Visitations were made by the seven NYA School Work 
Representatives to all of the secondary schools participating 
in the program for the purpose of interpreting procedure 
affecting student work projects and giving advice on desirable 
types of student work. These representatives likewise at- 
tended various meetings of principal, teacher, and teacher- 
student groups to discuss various phases of the NYA pro- 
gram. School visitations, as well as meetings with principal, 
teacher, and student groups will again be a part of the 
duties of the seven Field Representatives during this school 
year. 


done is directly related to national defense. This emphasis 
is particularly reflected in the State’s colleges and universities 
in the form of projects in the pharmaceutical, medical, dental, 
engineering, chemical, and agricultural laboratories. 
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A high percentage of student work that is now being 4 


The importance of the Student Work Program to the E 


public relations of the NYA should be stressed. The Na- 4 


tional School Work Council meets reguiarly in Washington | 


and each state has a School Work Council which meets 4 


monthly. The chairman of the Pennsylvania School Work 


Council, Oscar Granger, 1. principal of the Haverford Town- 3 


ship High School, Upper Darby, and former president of © 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 7 


The council issued monthly bulletins last year to the school | 
officials of the State incorporating functions of the Student | 
Work Program as well as studies and recommendations of | 
This service will be continued during the 7 


the Council. 
current academic year. 


The allotment to the State’s secondary schools and colleges | 


for the 1941-42 term will be somewhat reduced because of | 


the necessity of using a large portion of the State’s general 


NYA allocation for the immediate needs of National Defense. [: 


Gradually the Student Work is being integrated into the 7 


secondary school program, and with the continued support | 
of the schoolmen of the State during this year, it may be | 


expected that this work experience activity will be raised 
to a still higher professional level. 





Vocational Education Convention 


HEN American Vocational Association members visit 

Boston on December 10 to 13, 1941, for their annual 
convention, they will have the opportunity of seeing trade 
schools on a 24-hour schedule in the heart of industrial 
New England. 





More than 3,000 public school and vocational administra- 7 


tors and teachers, seeking counsel on the many new develop- | 


ments that already have presented serious problems for 
public education, are expected to attend. Members of 
the Massachusetts Vocational Association will be hosts to 
the national group, of which L. R. Humpherys of Utah 
State Agricultural College is president and L. H. Dennis 
of Washington, D. C., is executive secretary. President 
Philip J. Spang of the M.V.A. is convention chairman. 
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America Must Be Strong 


HE theme selected for the annual convention is “America 

Must Be Strong.” It was only natural for school people 
in 1941 to think in terms of the strength of America; it is 
always in the teacher’s mind, what is my task? In this 
crisis of world unrest the schools have a part in steadying 
the Ship of State. Teachers, individually and in groups 
both large and small, must accept the challenge and use 
every effort to increase the strength of America. 

Our theme won popularity and prestige when the NEA 
announced the slogan for the American Education Week to 
be celebrated November 9-15. That theme is, “Education 
for a Strong America.” The personal growth leaflet, number 
58, is filled with ideas. No teacher can afford to be without 
it. Two questions answered I am prompted to include: 


What Do We Cherish for America? 

A RICH SOIL for each generation to use and pass on 
to those to come 

A STRONG PEOPLE with vigorous bodies, alert 
minds, great spirits 

A USEFUL JOB for everyone and everyone wanting 
useful work 

A CONSTANT RECOGNITION of the rights of other 
peoples 

A GROWING FAITH in democracy with a high sense 
of duty to its ideals 

How Shall We Educate for a Strong America? 

BY LIVES that carry on the American aspiration 

BY HOMES that are secure, happy, and enduring 

BY COMMUNITIES that provide wholesome | sur- 
roundings for youth 

BY CHURCHES that are spiritual and practical in 
their service 

BY SCHOOLS that help every individual to make the 
most of his life 


Much can be done before our convention in every class- 
room in Pennsylvania to impress upon boys and girls the 
need for a stronger America. School assembly programs can 
be built around the theme. Social science classes can major 
the idea. English classes can stress in writing and in debate 
the need for personal attention to a great cause. Physical 
fitness can become the slogan of health teachers everywhere. 
Every teacher in Pennsylvania in her domain can and should 
become an advocate of mental, social, physical, and spiritual 
fitness on the part of all Americans. 

School administrators in every community can inaugurate 
a public relations program using all agents and agencies 
best suited to sell this idea to the public. In 1941 this will 
be a popular thing to do. It will not be easy. It will 
require a careful persistent endeavor. It can be done. It 
ought to be done. America must be strong. 

The convention district leaders are considering topics for 
discussion. Many local branches will soon meet to discuss 
school problems. It would be timely for all leaders to con- 
sider this State and now National theme, “America Must 
Be Strong.” No matter how general or how departmental- 
ized your program will be, much helpful material can be 
obtained on the theme. 

The schools can help. Sixty thousand teachers guiding 
1,500,000 boys and girls in becoming stronger Americans 
will make better homes and better communities. The 
schools can be the first and best line of National Defense, 
only when the teachers intelligently and industriously pre- 
sent in a personal way the theme, America Must Be Strong. 
—Levi Gilbert, President. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Education Bulletin Resumes 


Publication 


HE weekly news-sheet of the PSEA, the Education 

Bulletin, will resume publication on October 15, 1941, 
with No. 1 of Volume 10. In it each week are reported 
the developments in the field of education in the State. It 
gives the readers news of the PSEA, the work of its com- 
mittees, the activities of its local branches. Its feature ar- 
ticles contain material pertinent to the immediate educa- 
tional situation as contributed by officers of the Association, 
by members of headquarters staff, by chairmen of PSEA 
committees, and by members of the Association. 

In order to have current up-to-date material, each officer 
of a local branch or member of the PSEA is requested to 
forward to Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Harris- 
burg, any material which will be helpful in advancing the 
work of the Association. News, activities, and resolutions 
of PSEA local branches are especially welcome. 

The subscription price of twenty-five cents entitles you 
to approximately 32 weekly issues. Subscriptions may be 
made at the same time as joining PSEA. All members 
of the Association are urged to become subscribers and 
regular readers of the weekly publication. 





Deans of Women Convention 


HE program for the convention of the Pennsylvania 

Association of Deans of Women at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, on November 7 and 8, has been planned 
to help advisers meet the needs of high school and col- 
lege students for guidance in a critical time of the world’s 
history. 

Three discussion groups on Friday will consider (1) 
spiritual resources for present and future needs; (2) practi- 
cal ways of shouldering our responsibilities as citizens of a 
free country; and (3) the importance of the curriculum. 
The consultant for the first group will be the Rev. Canon 
Stuart F. Gast of Christ Church, Williamsport, and for the 
second group, a representative of the League of Women 
Voters. The third group will have a panel of deans and 
administrative officers and will be open to men and women 
advisers interested in curriculum problems. 

The speaker at the formal dinner Friday night will be 
Mme. Chu Shih-ming and her subject will be Safeguarding 
Human Welfare in Time of War. 

Saturday morning’s general session will be a symposium 
on the subject, What Advisers Should be Doing. There 
will be a report on the work of the adviser in the light of 
preparation for national defense; highlights from the dis- 
cussion groups; and talks about The High School Adviser 
at Work and The College Adviser at Work. 

The convention luncheon speaker will be President John 
W. Nason of Swarthmore College on the general subject: 
How Can We Help Young People Prepare for a Difficult 
Present and an Unknown Future? 

The Saturday session and luncheon will be open to men 
as well as women interested in advising young people. 

Further information about the convention may be ob- 
tained from the president, Marguerite W. Kehr, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg. 

Other officers of the Association are: Vice-Presidents— 
Helen P. Rush, University of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Clyde 
L. King, State Teachers College, West Chester; Secretary— 
Violet E. Moyer, Sunbury High School; and Treasurer— 
Edna M. Reitz, Wilkinsburg High School. 
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Legal Services 


‘ig September JourNnaL reported the employment of 
Lewis F. Adler as PSEA attorney. The same announce- 
ment listed a number of services which he is ready to per- 
form to advance and protect professional interests of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association and its members. 

On page 54 of this issue under the title Legal Interest 
appear resumes of tenure decisions released by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and the courts. This serv- 
ice will continue. 

PSEA members are already availing themselves of this 
new service by letters of inquiry on legal matters. Head- 
quarters, in several instances, has arranged for personal con- 
ferences with Mr. Adler. 

In entering upon this type of activitiy the Association 
is extending new service to its members. Accordingly it 
is appropriate to point out at this time the following: 

1. This service is available to all members of the Asso- 

ciation 
2. The attorney serves under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Council and in the absence of the Executive 
Council under the Executive Secretary 

3. Requests for advice or assistance in matters having a 
legal interest should be made to the Executive Sec- 
retary 

4. Requests for an interpretation of law such as, when will 

the first increments be due under the new salary 
schedule for teachers in fourth-class districts, may be 
made by a mere statement of the question 

5. Requests for interpretations and assistance in cases 

involving tenure should be accompanied by a complete 
statement of all the essential details that have a bear- 
ing upon the issue 

6. All inquiries, including requests for personal confer- 

ences with the attorney, should be addressed to the 
Executive Secretary. 





Mechanics of Electing 
NEA Delegates 


No. I1I—September 6, 1941 


HE Committee to Study the Mechanics of the Method 

of Electing Delegates to NEA Conventions held its third 
meeting at PSEA Headquarters, September 6, 1941, with 
W. D. McCoy, chairman, Pittsburgh, presiding. 

Following further discussion of questions studied at previ- 
ous meetings, the committee approved the following 
motions: 

“That we include in our report the suggestion that this 
Committee be continued for one year and make a report 
at the 1942 PSEA House of Delegates meeting. During 
that time sufficient copies of the study prepared by W. D. 
McCoy be mimeographed by the State Association so that 
each member of the Executive Council and of the House of 
Delegates be furnished with a copy of the statistical in- 
formation concerning the election of NEA delegates. We 
further recommend each convention district be asked to 
have a free and frank discussion of the problem of electing 
NEA delegates by the convention districts, and that this 
information be summarized by the member of this com- 
mittee representing that district and brought back for fur- 
ther discussion in this Committee.” 

“That we ask the chairman of this Committee to appear 
before the Executive Council of the PSEA and present the 
problem and discussion as he may be able to summarize 
it up to the present time.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
Elizabeth Greger, Secretary. 
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Mansfield President 


Willis E. Pratt, superintendent 














of the Erie County schools since 7 














1938, has been named president of O. 
the State Teachers College, Mans- § extens 
field, to succeed Lester K. Ade, @ State | 
resigned. F  extenc 
Dr. Pratt, previous to his elec- the ei 
tion as superintendent in 1938, —)  Distri 
served eight years as assistant and N 
superintendent of the Erie County [7 bines 
schools. He served, also, as a mem- | of Per 
ber of the Executive Council of the } = Eac 
PSEA for two years, and as presi- |) and f 
Wis E. Prarr — dent of the Northwestern Conven- organ: 
tion District. the P. 
Dr. Pratt is a graduate of Allegheny College and earned ment 
his master of arts degree and his Ph. D. degree at the memb 
University of Pittsburgh. Last | 
Conve 
It 1 
: . : CHICE: 
Pennsylvania Speech Association | tions: 
EACHERS of speech, English, and oral English, de- © meml 
bate and dramatic coaches, and all interested in speech | _ Eat 
problems are cordially invited to attend the third annual | Execu 
conference of the Pennsylvania Speech Association at the fo th 
Hotel Harrisburger, October 3-4, 1941. » Coun 
Albert Lindsay Rowland, president, State Teachers Col- — = ™!2!s 
lege, Shippensburg, will deliver the banquet address, © differ 
“Speech and Personality,” and Professor John Henry Friz- 7 } 
zell of Pennsylvania State College, president of the Asso- [ 
ciation, will be toastmaster. Debate teams of the University © } 
of Scranton and Pennsylvania State College will participate © | 
in a demonstration debate on the Pennsylvania and national [7 : 
topic relating to the extension of military training. A 
feature event will be a panel discussion relating to speech , 
in the schools and includes Q. A. W. Rohrbach, president, Th 
State Teachers College, Kutztown; Superintendent Harvey laced 
A. Smith of Lancaster; Principal Luther W. Bitler of >online 
Dalmatia; and other school administrators. Program chair- ton 
men for the conference include: Octol 
Oral Interpretation—Ruth R. Haun, Beaver College : India 
High School Debate—Fred S. Robie, Avonworth High | In 
School 4 have 
Panel Discussion—Robert T. Oliver, Bucknell Uni- © c. ¥ 
versity B meet 
Forensic Activities—Harold P. Zelko, Pennsylvania sae 
State College s Th 
Speech Curriculum—Joseph F. O’Brien, Pennsylvania | bers 


State College 

Speech Correction—Ollie Backus, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock 

Dramatic Activities—A.  T. 
College 

Auditorium Activities—Genevieve 
High School 

Radio Activities—Charles E. Irvin, Allegheny College 


Those interested may obtain further information and 
conference programs by communicating with C. Stanton 
Belfour, executive secretary, Extension Division, University 
of Pittsburgh. Registration and membership fees at the 
conference are $r. 


Cordray, Westminster 


Heagney, Farrell 


ee 


Whoever admits that he is too busy to improve his 
methods, has acknowledged himself to be at the end of his 
rope. And that is always the saddest predicament which 
anyone can get into.—]. Ogden Armour. 
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NE of the major problems of an organization so large 

as the Pennsylvania State Education Association is the 
extension of its services so that all members throughout the 
State may benefit from them. One of the major means of 
extending the services is through the annual meetings of 
the eight Convention Districts. Seven of these Convention 
Districts hold their meetings during the months of October 
and November. The Southeastern Convention District com- 
bines its program with Schoolmen’s Week at the University 
of Pennsylvania which is held in the spring. 

Each Convention District has its own local organization 
and functions as a program-holding branch of the parent 
organization. Each district receives a liberal subsidy from 
the PSEA in support of its annual convention. The allot- 
ment for each individual district is ten cents for each PSEA 
member in the Convention District plus a flat sum of $400. 
Last year the total contribution from the PSEA toward the 
Convention District programs amounted to $7,486.02. 

It is important that those attending the Convention Dis- 
trict meetings recognize that these programs and conven- 
tions are one of the services which comes to teachers through 
membership in the PSEA. 

Each of the Convention Districts is represented on the 
Executive Council by an elected member. Fifty per cent 
of the convention district representatives on the Executive 
Council are classroom teachers and fifty per cent are ad- 
ministrators. Elections to the Executive Council from the 
different Convention Districts this year will be as follows: 

Midwestern—one classroom teacher for a term of two 


years 
Northwestern—one administrator for a term of two 
years 
Southeastern—one administrator for a term of two 
years 


Western—one classroom teacher for a term of two years 

The newly organized Central-Western Convention Dis- 
trict will elect as its representative on the Executive Council 
one classroom teacher for a term of two years. This elec- 
tion will take place at the Indiana Conference to be held 
October 31 and November 1 at the State Teachers College, 
Indiana. The term of service will begin January 1, 1942. 

In several instances presidents of Convention Districts 
have called conferences of local branch presidents. Raymond 
C. Webster, assistant executive secretary, field service, will 
meet with these groups to discuss plans for promoting Local 
Branch activities during the year. 

The Convention District meetings bring to many mem- 
bers of the Association opportunity to hear outstanding 
professional leaders. These meetings are an essential part 
of PSEA services. Members are urged to attend the meet- 
ings, participate in the discussions, and receive the benefits 
of the programs. 


Central District 
Lock Haven, October 9 and 10 


\WGIDUCATION and the National Emergency” is the 

theme for the sixteenth annual convention of the 
Central Convention District to be held at the State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Thursday and Friday, October 9 and 
10. 

Superintendent J. F. Puderbaugh, president of the Central 
Convention District of the PSEA, and his executive com- 
mittee have prepared an excellent program for this conven- 
tion. There will “be six general sessions and twenty-four 
section meetings representing every phase of school work. 


CONVENTION DISTRICTS MEET 


Speakers for the general sessions will include: Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; 
John R. Steelman, director of conciliation, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Philip F. La Follette, 
former Governor of Wisconsin; Dorothy Fuldheim, lecturer 
and commentator; John Dickey, member of the Council of 
National Defense, Washington, D. C.; Esther Lloyd Jones, 
Columbia University, New York; W. E. Armstrong, 
specialist in higher education, Washington, D. C.; John G. 
Flowers, president of State Teachers College, Lock Haven; 
Levi Gilbert, President of PSEA, Altoona; W. F. Meredith, 
associate professor of health education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, and C. Gordon Krieble, Division of 
Public Information, Pennsylvania Game Commission, Har- 
risburg. 

Many prominent educators of the local district will appear 
on the program of the several departments. These will in- 
clude leaders in their respective fields. 

There will be a joint dinner meeting of the following 
honorary educational fraternities at the New Fallon Hotel, 
Friday evening October 10, at 5:45 P.M.; Kappa Delta Pi, 
Kappa Phi Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, and Pi Lambda Theta. 

Demonstration lessons in grades—kindergarten to sixth 
grades inclusive—will be taught by members of the 
Teachers College faculty. These demonstrations will be 
followed by panel discussions in which the teachers of the 
demonstration lessons, educational experts, and observers 
will participate. 
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Western District 
Pittsburgh, October 9-11, 1941 


HE annual Western Pennsylvania Education Confer- 

ence, of which the Western Convention District of the 
PSEA is a part, will be held in Pittsburgh on October 9, 
10, and 11, 1941. 

The Conference will open on Thursday, October 9, with 
a combined meeting of the Allegheny County Teachers and 
the School Administration Section. M. Lyle Spencer, dean 
of the School of Journalism of Syracuse University, will be 
the speaker at the morning session. W. H. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent of the American Association of School Administrators, 
will address the meeting of all administrative groups of this 
conference, and C. L. Brownell of Columbia University 
will be the speaker at the luncheon meeting which will 
follow. 

The general meeting of the Conference will be held 
Friday morning and the principal speaker will be Lieu- 
tenant Colonel G. R. Hutchinson. Levi Gilbert, superin- 
tendent of the Altoona schools and President of the PSEA, 
will also speak at the general meeting. 

On Friday afternoon and Saturday morning, conferences 
sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh are scheduled. 
Speakers at these meetings will include Delbert Oberteuffer 
of Ohio State University; C. L. Brownell of Columbia Uni- 
versity; DeWitt S. Morgan, superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; S. L. Coover, State Teachers College, 
California. In addition to the conferences sponsored by the 
University of Pittsburgh, a conference of public school 
secretaries and a music conference are scheduled for Friday. 

Ben H. Byers, supervising principal of the Elizabeth 
schools and president of the Western Convention District of 
the PSEA, will preside at the business meeting to be held 
on Friday afternoon. Committee reports will be given and 
officers for the coming year elected at this meeting. 

The entertainment committee is arranging for a Good 
Fellowship Evening to be held in the Ballroom of the 
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Hotel Schenley on Friday evening from 9:30 to 12:00. The 
activities for the evening will include a reception, enter- 
tainment, and dancing. Refreshments will be served. 

Saturday morning has been designated as the time for 
the meetings of the various sections of the Western Con- 
vention District, although some sections are planning their 
meetings for Friday afternoon. Prominent speakers who 
will appear on these programs are Rose Lammel, Ohio State 
University; H. C. Youtie, University of Michigan; Ida A. 
Jewett, Columbia University; Polly Pettit, New York School 
of Display; J. Russell Smith, Columbia University; Ernest 
R. Groves, University of North Carolina; Lawrence F. Ash- 
ley, Yonkers, N. Y.; Donald W. Davis, Pennsylvania State 
College; Oscar B. Markey, Cleveland, Ohio; Caroline Dale 
Snedeker, Doubleday-Doran Company; F. L. Wren, George 
Peabody College for Teachers; Concha Romero James, Pan- 
American Union; Stanley Chapple, distinguished English 
lecturer and musician; George B. Corwin, National Hi-Y 
Fellowship, New York; E. W. Balduf, National Director of 
Federal Union, Inc.; Leversia Powers, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Dorothy E. Norris, Cleveland, Ohio; and 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Bethany, W. Va. Persons promi- 
nent in educational and civic circles in Western Pennsyl- 
vania are also scheduled to appear on various programs. 

A number of luncheons are planned by various sections 
and groups affiliated with the Western Pennsylvania Edu- 
cation Conference. Among the affiliated organizations 
meeting at this time are the Western Pennsylvania Deans 
and Advisers Association, Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Lambda 
Theta, Pennsylvania Educational Research Association. 

The Public Education and Child Labor Association will 
have a panel discussion on the need for a Pennsylvania Tax 
Commission on Friday afternoon. 

The Western Pennsylvania Education Conference is sup- 
ported by the Western Convention District of the PSEA 
and the following affiliated organizations: Allegheny Coun- 
ty Public Schools, the Association of Independent School 
‘Districts of Allegheny County, the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Duquesne University, the Henry C. Frick Edu- 
cational Commission, the Parochial Schools, Pittsburgh 
Diocese, Pennsylvania College for Women, the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, the University of Pittsburgh, the Western 
Pennsylvania County Superintendents Association, and the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind. The general 
plan of the meetings is under the supervision of C. A. 
Buckner, who is permanent chairman of the Conference, 
and A. M. Goldberger, the permanent secretary, assisted by 
an advisory board and the executive committee of the 
Western Convention District for the PSEA. The officers 
of the Western Convention District for the current year 
are Ben H. Byers, supervising principal, Elizabeth, presi- 
dent; Charles F. Young, superintendent of schools, East 
Pittsburgh, first vice-president; Harriet W. Morgan, Belle- 
field school, Pittsburgh, second vice-president; and A. M. 
Goldberger of the University of Pittsburgh, secretary. 
—_-— e —__ 


Eastern District 
Bethlehem, October 16 and 17 


HE Eastern Convention District of the PSEA will open 

its meeting with a dinner meeting on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 16, at 6:30 p.M., in the Masonic Temple. Willis A. 
Sutton, superintendent of schools of Atlanta, Georgia, will 
speak at this time upon the topic, “What Is Right with 
American Youth”. Greetings will be given by Levi Gil- 
bert, President of the PSEA. 

The general meeting of the district will be held in two 
sections at 9:30 A.M., Friday, October 17, at Liberty High 
School and at the Broughal Junior High School. The 
teachers from Carbon, Lehigh, and Northampton Counties 
will meet at Liberty High School and the teachers from 
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Berks and Schuylkill Counties will meet at the Broughal 
Junior High School. Frank D. Slutz, lecturer from Dayton, 
Ohio, will address the general meetings on the topic “What 
Price Personality?”; Willis A Sutton will have the topic 
“The World Revolution; Its Implications for Education” at 









Liberty High School and at the Broughal Junior High 


School the topic, “The Great American Imperatives”. At 


Liberty High School, the Liberty High School Band under 
the direction of Joseph A. Ricapito will furnish music at § 


the opening of the session. 
School there will be music furnished by the Junior High | 
Schools. 


At the Broughal Junior High 4 


Edwin D. Clauss, president of the Allentown branch of s 
the PSEA, will preside at a luncheon meeting of the local § 


presidents of the PSEA in Room 6 of Liberty High School, § 
Raymond C. Webster, 7 


at 12:30 P.M., 


Friday, October 17. 


assistant executive secretary, field service, PSEA, will speak fe 


at this meeting. 


On Friday afternoon, October 1, at 2:00 P.M., there will : 


be meetings of the various sections, for all of which in- 
teresting, timely, and instructive programs have been 
arranged. Prominent speakers who will appear on the 
programs are Willis A. Sutton, Frank D. Slutz; Byron C. 
Hayes of Lehigh University, formerly assistant Director of 
the National Occupational Adjustment Study; C. Valentine 


Kirby, chief, art education, and Harold B. Buckley, chief | 


of business education, Department of Public Instruction; 
Samuel Guy Inman, University of Pennsylvania; H. Frank 
Hare, chief of secondary education, Department of Public 
Instruction; J. Wynn Fredericks, chief of the bureau of 
health and physical education; R. F. Hayes, director of 
health and physical education, Yonkers, N. Y.; W. F. Mere- 
dith, president of the Eastern District Society, A.A.H.P.E.R, 


department of physical education, University of Pennsyl- § 


vania; Margaret home economics, Pennsylvania 


State College; 


Riegel, 


Frank Keller, principal, 
New York City; N. F. Miller, 
Vincent Jones, director of 


Public Instruction; 
Vocational High School, 
representing Gaylord Brothers; 


the department of music, Temple University; Linwood G. > 


Grace, chief, dental division, Department of Health, Har- 
risburg; Stanley J. Thomas, head, department of bacterio- 


Marian Wills, State Teachers College, In- f 
diana; Ralph Wenrich, industrial education, Department of 7 
Metropolitan | 


Re Na es 


Pics a a 


SiS Na eR ee ee 


logy, Lehigh University; Roy D. Hassler, dean, Moravian © 


College; F. J. Trembley, professor of biology, Lehigh Uni- 
versity; Mary C. Roland, psychologist, Lehigh Valley Child 7 
Helping Conference, Bethlehem; T. Ernest Newland, chief, 2 
special education; Kenneth G. Hamilton, Moravian College; © 


Isaac M. 
College; 
Bethlehem; Margaret Mary Kearney, Girls’ High School, 


Wright, department of education, Muhlenberg 


Stuart Hockenbury, business manager of Hotel | 


Philadelphia; Maria J. Vander Lugt, Moravian College for 7 


Women; Wilson Leon Godshall, political economy, Lehigh 7 
department of education, 7 
Lehigh University; Richmond E. Myers and Luther J. Deck, 7 


University; Raymond White, 


Muhlenberg College. 
There will be an art exhibit on the third floor of Liberty 


High School and in the studio of the Moravian College for 7 


Women. 

The officers of the Eastern Convention District are Presi- 
‘dent, Mary L. Hess, Bethlehem; First Vice-President, John 
H. Eisenhauer, Reading; Second Vice-President, 
David, Lehighton; Secretary, M. E. Illick, Hellertown; 
Representative to the PSEA Executive Council, G. A. Eichler, 
Northampton. 


Se re 


Know the true value of time; snatch, seize, and enjoy every 
moment of it. No idleness, no laziness, no procrastination: 
never put off till tomorrow what you can do today.—Earl of 
Chesterfield. 
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Northwestern District 
Erie, October 17, 1941 


HE Northwestern Convention District of the PSEA 
will held its annual meeting in Strong-Vincent High 
School, Erie, Friday, October 17. 

Congressman R. L. Rodgers will discuss “The Mechanics 
of Legislation,” during the afternoon session. 

From the response of the various chairmen of the sec- 
tions it promises to be a very successful convention. The 
musical feature of the day will be the all district band which 
will present a concert in the evening. 

Paul D. Schenck, Strong-Vincent High School, Erie, is 
president of the district; George Anderson, Meadville, is 
secretary. 





Midwestern District 
New Castle, October 24, 1941 


HE Scottish Rite Cathedral in New Castle will provide 

the setting for the annual meeting of the Midwestern 
Convention District on October 24. A program of organ 
music and group singing will open the sessions. The music 
will be followed by an address by H. E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary of the PSEA, Harrisburg. 

Following the business session, Willis A. Sutton, super- 
intendent of the schools of Atlanta, Georgia, will give the 
feature address. Before luncheon the teachers will have 
opportunity to visit exhibits. 

In the afternoon the departments and sections will meet. 
A final general session will be held in the evening. 

Harrison A. Hartman of Sligo, the second vice-president, 
is acting president of the district; Don C. McGrew of Union 
High School, New Castle, is secretary. 





Central-Western Conference 
Postponed 


WING to the rather general postponement of the open- 

ing of schools and colleges in Pennsylvania this fall, as 
an effort toward halting the spread of infantile paralysis, 
the committee in charge of the program for the Central- 
Western Education Conference at the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Indiana has announced that this year’s meetings of 
the Conference will also have to be postponed. The new 
dates announced by the committee are October 31 and No 
vember 1. The convention was originally scheduled for 
September 26 and 27. 

Although this deferment may necessitate certain minor 
changes in the final program, the committee reports that in 
general speakers and meetings will remain substantially the 
same as originally announced. Meetings will begin Friday 
morning and will continue throughout the afternoon, 
evening, and Saturday morning. The conference will close 
at one o'clock Saturday, at which time guests will be invited 
to have luncheon in the college dining room. Following 
the luncheon a football game between the State Teachers 
Colleges of Indiana and Clarion will offer an added enter- 
tainment attraction. 

Speakers at the conference will include Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; Levi Gilbert, Presi- 
dent of the PSEA; Hollis Caswell, professor of education, 
Columbia University; Harold Benjamin, dean of the School 
of Education, University of Maryland; E. W. Jacobsen, dean 
of the School of Education, University of Pittsburgh; 
Florence Hale, Editor of The Grade Teacher; and F. M. 
Garver, professor of education, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Temple University President 


Robert L. Johnson of New York 
City has been elected president of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, 
to succeed Charles E. Beury. In 
1935, Mr. Johnson served as relief 
administrator of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

A graduate of Yale University 
in the class of 1918, Mr. Johnson 
was one of the original executives 
of Time, Inc., from which organ- 
ization he resigned as_vice-presi- 
dent in charge of advertising in 
1938 to form his own company. 
He is now president and publisher 
of Robert L. Johnson Magazines, Inc. 

Mr. Johnson is a member of the board of directors of 
Parents’ Magazine. 


PSPA to Meet in Harrisburg 

October 24-25, 1941 

LANS for the sixteenth annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association, to be held in Harris- 

burg, Friday and Saturday, October 24 and 25, were com- 
pleted at a meeting of the Executive Committee, September 
13, with Isabelle B. Harris, president, Pittsburgh, presiding. 

Headquarters for convention delegates will be the Penn- 
Harris Hotel. General sessions and sectional meetings will 
be held in the John Harris High School. The program for 
Saturday morning also includes a meeting in the Forum 
of the Education Building at which time a demonstration 
of the planetarium will be made. 

Tours are being arranged for delegates to visit the State 
Capitol, Harrisburg’s parks, and points of historical interest. 

Local committee heads, as approved at the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting, include the following: Mrs. Verna B. Hicks, 
exhibits; Mable F. Harris, tours; Dorothy L. Sponsler, recep- 
tion and dance; Catherine Good, hospitality; Henry W. 
Graybill, registration; Russell E. Shuttlesworth, music; and 
Carl M. Hamsher, publicity. 

Communications concerning the convention may be ad- 
dressed to George W. Hauck, General Chairman, 112 South 
Market Street, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
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Southeastern Convention District 


Local branch presidents, secretaries, and their friends of 
the Southeastern Convention District will meet October 3 
in Houston Hall of the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. At this time someone from PSEA Headquarters’ 
Staff will gather up the legislative threads from the General 
Assembly; Doctor Baish will answer retirement questions; 
Doctor Stoddard will bring news from the Educational 
Policies Commission, and a report on Education Congress 
will be given. 

Blanche Foster, president of the district, extends a cordial 
welcome to all who care to attend. 


Old Glory 


She’s up there, Old Glory, where lightnings are sped; 

She dazzles the nations with ripples of red, 

And she’ll wave for us living, or droop o’er us dead— 
The flag of our country forever! 

She’s up there, Old Glory, no tyrant-dealt scars, 

No blur on her brightness, no strain on her stars! 

The brave blood of heroes hath crimsoned her bars— 
She’s the flag of our country forever! 

—Frank L. Stanton 
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Legal Interest 


Superintendent’s Decision 
Appeal of E. E. Wesenberg from a decision of the Board of 
School Directors of Bethlehem City School District, 
Northampton County 

Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction— 
No. 33. 

Facts: The appellant, Mr. Wesenberg, was a professional 
employee and was appointed as principal of the Liberty 
High School on June 21, 1939. He continued to serve in 
that capacity until July 27, 1940 when he received a com- 
munication from the Board of School Directors that his 
salary had been increased from $3,000 per annum to $3,125, 
which was the minimum required to be paid by law, and 
that he was assigned to the position of principal of the 
Franklin Junior High School. The communication also 
contained a contract in the required form calling for the 
increased salary. The appellant refused to execute the new 
contract and to accept the principalship of the Franklin 
Junior High School, alleging that the transfer to the latter 
position was a demotion. Upon his refusal to accept the 
transfer, the Board instituted dismissal proceedings on the 
grounds of persistent negligence and persistent and wilful 
violation of the School Laws of the Commonwealth. The 
Board found the evidence sustained the charges and dis- 
missed the professional employee. From these findings, 
Mr. Wesenberg appealed to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, who upheld the action of the Board. 

Question: Is a transfer from the position of principal of 
a senior high school to the position of principal of a junior 
high school a demotion in type of position? 

Opinion: No. 

Reason: The Superintendent pointed out that there were 
no prior decisions in this Commonwealth which could be 
relied upon as precedent in the instant case. In discussing 
the status of the junior high school program in Pennsyl- 
vania, the Superintendent made the following statements: 
“In the junior high school program in Pennsylvania there 
is a wide departure from any situation comparable to a 
direct transference of the work regularly found in the last 
two years of a conventional elementary school. There is, 
instead, a highly enriched program of educational activities 
and greatly liberalized plan of student activities and student 
participation in school government much more comparable 
to the senior high school than to the elementary school.” 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction further em- 
phasized the fact that the School Code which establishes 
minimum salaries for principals makes no distinction in 
salaries paid principals of various classes of high schools 
so long as they possess proper qualifications and, further, 
that under regulations of the State Council of Education 
the Department of Public Instruction issues Secondary 
School Principal’s Certificates. Such certificates cover all 
types of high schools and evidence qualification of the 
holders thereof for any type of high school. 

It was held, therefore, that the action of the Board in 
transferring the appellant was not an unreasonable order 
and that the refusal of the appellant to acquiesce consti- 
tuted an act of negligence and persistent and wilful viola- 
tion of the School Laws. 


Court Decision 


The School District of the Borough of Wilmerding, 
Allegheny County v. James Gillies 

Decision by: Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny Coun- 
ty—No. 57, October Term, 1941 

Facts: James Gillies was a professional employee and a 
teacher in the Westinghouse Memorial High School. Prior 
to the school year 1939, by reason of his association with 
known Communists, Gillies had acquired the reputation of 
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being one and a complaint was made to the school board. 
He was then transferred from the position of a teacher of 
History and English to that of a teacher of Physics and 
General Science. Notwithstanding these changes, his repu- 
tation as a Communist persisted. The Supervising Princi- 
pal called the matter to Gillies’ attention and requested him 
to refrain from Communistic associations. This occurred 
on March 5, 1940. Shortly thereafter, Gillies signed a 
nomination paper of a candidate of the Communist Party 
for Congress, which action was made public through a 
newspaper article, and the board was flooded with requests 
by patrons of the school that Gillies be dismissed. The 
board instituted an action for his dismissal on the grounds 
of immorality and incompetency and found the charges to 
be sustained by the evidence. An appeal was taken to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who reversed the de- 
cision of the board of school directors and ordered the rein- 
statement of the professional employee on the ground that 
the acts complained of did not constitute immorality or in- 
competency, saying: “There is little doubt his action may 
have been most unwise as seen in the retrospect, but it was 
in no sense immoral nor does it render him incompetent 
to carry on his duties as a teacher in his school.” From 
the order of the Superintendent of Public Instruction the 
board appealed to the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny 
County, which court reversed the decision of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and sustained the dismissal 
of Gillies. 

Question: Is a teacher who, by his conduct, has acquired 
a reputation of being a Communist and has thereby aroused 
public hostility and lost the respect, confidence, and good 
will of the community, incompetent and immoral? 

Opinion: Yes. 

Reason: The Court held: “The appellee was not dis- 
missed as a teacher because he was a Communist or by 
reason of any belief which he may have held as to Com- 
munism, but for certain actions and a course of conduct 
voluntarily pursued for a period of time in defiance of public 
opinion and after due warning and advice as to its effect, 
which resulted in his acquiring a reputation as a Com- 
munist, and by reason whereof he lost the respect, confi- 
dence, and good will of the community and became in- 
competent and unable to perform successfully his duties as 
a teacher. His dismissal was based upon his actions, not 
his political belief or political status, and therefore consti- 
tuted no violation of his civil, political, or constitutional 
rights.” 

“In the case at bar, the immorality of the appellee con- 
sisted not of a single isolated act but of a course of conduct 
voluntarily pursued for upwards of a year and which cul- 
minated in his signing a Communist nominating petition, 
without regard to how his action might impair his useful- 
ness as a teacher and affect his relations with the com- 
munity and his influence in the youth whose ideals as a 
teacher he was supposed to foster and elevate.” 


High School Debating 


ENNSYLVANIA high schools may obtain debate hand- 
books and debate materials relating to the 1941-42 inter- 
state debate topic (Resolved, that every able-bodied male 
citizen in the United States should be required to have one 





year of fulltime military training before attaining the 9 ¢ 
ompan 


present draft age) by communicating with C. Stanton Bel- 
four, executive secretary of the Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, Extension Division, University of Pittsburgh. 
Member schools of the League receive one copy of the 
debate handbook gratis, provided they request it. Addi- 
tional copies sell at 50 cents and at the same rate to high 
schools not affiliated with the League. A limited supply 
of additional materials is also available. 
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Nominees for Retirement Board Election 


N ACCORDANCE with the resolution adopted by the School Employes’ Retirement Board the following committee 
was appointed to nominate candidates for the next vacancy on the Retirement Board, which will be caused by the 
expiration of the term of Marguerite M. Elder on December 31, 1941: D. E. Crosley, representing Dr. Haas, Superintend- 
dent of Public Instruction, chairman; J. H. Kunkle, superintendent, Monroe County schools, Stroudsburg; J. Layton 
Moore, supervising principal of schools, Ridley Park; Landis Tanger, president, State Teachers College, Millersville; Clyde 
C. Green, superintendent of schools, New Castle; Laura M. Braun, teacher, 4909 Sciota Street, Pittsburgh; and Edna B. 


Davis, 632 Rose Hill Drive, Altoona. 


The committee met in the office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction on Saturday, June 21, and nomi- 
nated the following candidates: Clara A. Scott, Pittsburgh, and Anna R. Perry, New Castle. 
As alternate candidates the following were named: Elizabeth W. Crouse of Cornwall Township, Lebanon County, 


and Mrs. Myrl Eakin of Pittsburgh. 


We Present the Nominees... 


Ciara A. Scott, a teacher of 
English and director of activities 
at Allegheny High School, Pitts- 
burgh, is a graduate of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, with 
the bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 
She has also studied at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Cam- 
bridge University, England. She 
taught in South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh, in Nutley, N. J., 
and Marietta, Ohio, before teaching 
in Allegheny High. 

Miss Scott is at present chair- 
man of a committee on retirement 
problems of the PSEA and has held a similar chairmanship 
for the Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association since 1925. She is 
a member of the National Council on Teacher Retirement. 

Miss Scott served as a member of the PSEA Committee 
on Retirement Problems in 1934 and in 1939. As chair- 
man she represented the Association at the Social Security 
Hearings in Washington, D. C., this summer. 





\ 


~ 9 y 
Ciara A. ScoTr 





Science Teachers Organize 


GROUP of science teachers representing twenty 
secondary schools in the suburban area surrounding 
Philadelphia met at the close of the school year 1940-41 
in the Franklin Institute and organized an association for 
their professional betterment. The Philadelphia Suburban 
Science Teachers Association, as the organization was 
named, will hold monthly meetings to promote friendly 
cooperation among science teachers. 
The first meeting for this school year was held September 
25, at which time Ivar Griffith of the Philadelphia College 
For the October meeting a scientific 


» Halloween party is being planned. At the two previous 
— meetings the new “Hall of Weather” at the Franklin In- 
» stitute was demonstrated, and Nicol H. Smith, associate 
® director of the Museum in charge of chemistry at the 
| Franklin Institute, explained the operation of the Sun Oil 
| Company’s exhibit on the refining of petroleum. 


rgh. & 
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Leon Schrage, Darby H. S., Recording Secretary 





The officers of the association are as follows: 


Walton Landis, Norristown H. S., President 
Harry Oppenlander, Swarthmore H. S., Vice-President 


J. H. Schall, Franklin Institute, Executive Secretary 











A. Edward Tedesco, Nether Providence H. S., Treasurer 





ANNA R. Perry, teacher and prin- 
cipal in the New Castle school sys- 
tem, is a graduate of New Castle 
High School and of Geneva Col- 
lege, Beaver Falls. She earned her 
master of arts degree at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and_ took 
special work at the University of 
Chicago, Yale, Pennsylvania State 
College, and University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Miss Perry’s experience, except 
for summer teaching in Geneva 
College, has all been in the New 
Castle schools. She was an ele- 
mentary teacher in the Lincoln and Garfield schools, as- 
sistant principal in the Terrace and Highland schools, and 
supervising principal in the Terrace, Aiken, and Thaddeus. 
schools. Miss Perry lectured on English at the Berks 
County Teachers Institute at Reading. 





ANNA R. PERRY 





Social Studies Teachers Meet 
in Indianapolis 


OCIAL studies teachers from all parts of the United 

States will meet this year at Indianapolis. The three- 
day convention will begin on Thanksgiving Day, November 
20. Anyone interested in teaching the social studies in 
elementary and secondary schools is invited to attend. The 
meeting is an annual event of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, a department of the National Education 
Association. 

Supplementing the usual program of addresses, panel dis- 
cussions, and visual-aids demonstrations, there will be two 
novel features this year: (1) seventeen simultaneous seminar 
study groups on practical classroom problems in teaching 
the social studies; and (2) a symposium on citizenship edu- 
cation sponsored jointly by the National Council and the 
National Foundation for Education in American Citizenship. 

David Cushman Coyle, author of “America” and numer- 
ous other widely read books, will address a genera! session 
on the subject of strengthening national morale. Paul 
Hanna, Ralph Tyler, Fremont P. Wirth, Edgar B. Wesley, 
and Erling M. Hunt are among the other speakers. Atten- 
tion will also be focused on the presentation and appraisal 
of the newly published Twelfth Yearbook of the Council, 
The Social Studies in the Elementary School. 
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Hollidaysburg Superintendent 


J. L. Hackenberg, superintend- 
ent of the Windber schools for 
the past six years, is mow super- 
intendent at Hollidaysburg. Mr. 
Hackenberg’s other experience in- 
cludes five years as superintendent 
of the Sandy Township schools, 
three years as principal of Sandy 
Township High School, five years 
as principal of the Millheim 
schools, two years as principal of 
Hooversville High School, and one 
year of teaching a rural school in 
Snyder County. 

Superintendent Hackenberg is a 
graduate of Susquehanna University in 1920 and received 
the master of arts degree at Pennsylvania State College in 
1929. He took graduate work at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, New York University, University of Georgia, and 
Webster University. In 1935 he received the doctor of 
philosophy degree. 





J. L. HackENBERG 





oo - 


Sharpsville Superintendent 


Harry E. Pebly, who has been 
supervising principal of the Sharps- 
ville schools since 1928, was elected 
superintendent when  Sharpsville 
became a third-class district this 
summer. 

Superintendent Pebly is a native 
of Latrobe and was educated in its 
public schools. He graduated from 
Thiel College, Greenville, in 1917 
with the A.B. degree. He took 
special work in science at Mich- 
> igan State College, East Lansing, 

ba Michigan, in the summers of 
Harry E. Pesry 1921-23. He completed graduate 
work at the University of Pittsburgh in 1935 to receive the 
master of education degree. 

Before coming to Sharpsville Mr. Pebly was principal and 
coach at Monaca High School. He held the same positions 
at Sharpsville from 1921-28. 








Sandy Twp. Superintendent 


Karl M. Brewer, the supervising 
principal, was made superintendent 
of the Sandy Township schools. 
Mr. Brewer was educated in the 
Reynoldsville elementary and high 
schools; at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Clarion; Duke University, 
and Pennsylvania State College. 
He earned the A. B. and M. Ed. 
degrees. 

Superintendent Brewer’s experi- 
ence includes one year of teaching 





& County; two years as an elemen- 

Kart M. BREWER tary teacher and coach at Sykes- 

ville; two years as high school teacher and coach in the 

Union vocational school at Corsica; one year as teacher 

and coach and five years as principal and coach in Sandy 

Township High School, and five years as supervising prin- 
cipal of the Sandy Township schools. 
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Windber Superintendent 


Clyde E. Bounds, supervising 
principal of the South Fork 
schools for the past fifteen years, 
has been elected superintendent of 
the Windber schools. 

Mr. Bounds was graduated from 
Washington College, Chestertown, 
Md., in 1919. He received his 
master of arts degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1927. 

While located in Maryland Mr. 
Bounds was enrolled in  educa- 
tional courses at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. At the 
present time he is pursuing work Crype E. Bounps 
at the University of Pittsburgh towards a degree of doctor 
of philosophy. 

Mr. Bounds served as principal of the Cecil County 
High School in Elkton, Md. He left there in 1921 to come 
to Pennsylvania, where he was principal of the Adams 
Township High School at Sidman prior to locating in 
South Fork. 


Bucknell Conference on Education 


COMBINATION program that promises to be an out- 
standing one will be held at Lewisburg on October 17 
and 18, when the Bucknell Conference on Education joins 


forces with the Pennsylvania Association for Adult Educa- | 


tion and the Pennsylvania Consumer Education Round 
Table. Outstanding speakers who have been invited to 
appear are David D. Vaughn of Boston University; Presi- 


dent A. C. Marts of Bucknell University, and executive a 


director of State Council of Defense; William Duncan, 
Philadelphia Ledger; Harriet Elliott, associate administrator 
and consumer adviser, Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply, Washington, D. C.; M. Claude Rosen- 
berry, director of music of the Department of Public In- 
struction; L. L. Rockwell, director of the language school, 
Colgate University; Duane V. Ramsey, assistant professor 


of sociology, Pennsylvania State College; and Reverend | 


Perry L. Smith, president of Lewisburg Community 
Council. 


The banquet on Friday evening will be a high light of the i 
The Lewisburg public schools and | 


combined program. 
Lewisburg civic organizatior.s are cooperating in the affair. 





Mt. Lebanon Health Program 


We believe that the program of health education in the C 


Mt. Lebanon schools should: 


Send all of the students to the classroom happy and free ke 


from bodily ills 


Assist each of these immature individuals in making a & 


natural adjustment to society 

Develop in each pupil to the fullest possible extent organic 
vigor and wholesome attitudes through the exercise of 
physical skills involving cooperative play, competitive 
sports, and group games 


Assist in the prevention of disease by educating every § 


individual in ways to improve or conserve his health 


Provide for every boy and girl the opportunity for a § 
maximum amount or participation in health activities 9 


Provide all students with one or more recreative skills. 


—Our Schools, Mt. Lebanon, June, 1941 
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Retiring Teachers Honored by Colleagues 


T. H. Myers 


T. H. Myers, a teacher in the 
schools of Waynesboro, retired at 
the close of the 1940-41 term after 
43 years teaching experience. 

Mr. Myers was born and reared 
on a farm in Warren Township, 
sometimes known as the Little 
Cove, in Franklin County. He is 
a brother of Garry Cleveland 
Myers, educator, author, school 
man, and lecturer, and J. M. Myers, 
retired merchant of Mercersburg. 

Mr. Myers began teaching in a 

ln little one-room school in his home 
2 township near the old homestead 
in 1898. In 1900 he became teacher of the grammar school 
at Marks in Peters Township. In 1905 he was principal 
of the grammar school in Mercersburg and in 1906 at 
Shady Grove. In 1907 he went to Waynesboro and was 
connected with the Snider Avenue Grade School from that 
date until he retired in 1941—thirty-four years. Twenty- 
nine of these he was principal of the building. Mr. Myers 
taught under six school superintendents. 





et 


Isabel Monie 


SABEL MONIE, West Pittston Senior High School 

Teacher, retired. at the close of the past school year 
after serving a total of fifty years, forty-nine of which were 
spent in West Pittston borough. Members of the teaching 
staff tendered Miss Monie a farewell party on June 16 
and at the Board meeting on July 7 appropriate resolutions 
were adopted. 


Mrs. Lou B. M. Sayre 


Mrs. Lou B. Metzgar Sayre retired from teaching at the 
close of the Stroudsburg schools on June 10, 1941. 

Mrs. Sayre taught for one year at East Stroudsburg and 
for forty-one years at Stroudsburg. For thirty years of her 
service in Stroudsburg she was teacher of second grade. 
For the last eleven years she had been supervisor of the 
primary grade of the Stroudsburg schools. 








May T. Hayden 
s May T. Hayden, director of 
kindergarten, primary education, 
and college instructor at State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
since 1925, retired at the close of 
the college year in June. 

Miss Hayden took up residence 
in Lewiston, Idaho, during early 
summer where she will be within 
easy reach of her family, consisting 
of three brothers and a sister, all 
of whom live in the Northwestern 
a states. She hopes to spend the 

May 1. coming winter in Santa Monica, 
California, and engage in some research work. 

Miss Hayden was an honored guest at a dinner given by 
the faculty of the College at which time her fellow teachers 
presented her with a beautiful gift. 


HayDEN 


Mary L. Hess 


Mary L. Hess of Hellertown is 
retiring from teaching foreign 
languages in Liberty High School, 
Bethlehem, after 44 years of serv- 
ice in the schools of Pennsylvania. 
She taught 23 years in Bethlehem 
and 21 in the Hellertown schools. 

Miss Hess, whose retirement is 
keenly regretted in Bethlehem, 
plans to pursue a number of hob- 
bies and interests outside of the 
teaching profession. The board 
of education recognized her faith- 
ful service with an appropriate 
resolution. 

At present Miss Hess is serving as president of the East- 
ern Convention District. She has long been active in pro- 
fessional organizations and has been secretary of the 
Bethlehem local branch since 1931. 





Mary L. 


HEss 


<*> 





James M. Frace 


| M. FRACE, principal of the Fairview school, 
Wilson borough, Easton, since 1923, and a teacher in 
Pennsylvania and New York public schools for 53 years, has 
retired. He was honored on June 3 by a large testimonial 
dinner, and a beautiful armchair and footstool were pre- 
sented with deep regard and very best wishes for many 
happy years of comfort. Mr. Frace was elected a teacher 
in Lower Mt. Bethel school in 1888, then taught in Belfast, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Bushkill and Hanover Townships, 
Tatamy, East Stroudsburg Normal School, Schirnerstown 
and Forks Township; and West Easton. Then for the last 
30 years he served as teacher and principal in the Wilson 
borough schools. 


I. H. Bartholomew 


I. H. Bartholomew who has re- 
tired as a member of the faculty 
of Broughal High School, Bethle- 
hem, after fifty years of teaching 
service, was tendered a testimonial 
dinner on June 10 by his profes- 
sional associates. During the 
dinner songs appropriate to the 
occasion written for Mr. Bartholo- 





mew were sung, with Dorothea 
Ruth and Elsie McDowell in 
charge. 





Rev. Thornton Lobb, a former 
student of Mr. Bartholomew, gave 
the invocation. Superintendent W. 
H. Weiss expressed extreme regret that Mr. Bartholomew 
“was parting company with the Bethlehem public schools”. 
Principal J. J. McNamara declared that Mr. Bartholomew 
“used his chosen subject to educate, train, and discipline 
on a very high level”. L. F. Hess, guidance counsellor in 
the public schools, gave a survey of his educational con- 
tacts with Mr. Bartholomew who said he would become 
active in the development of the community rather than 
live as a retired teacher. 

The committee on arrangements was composed of M. J. 
Ryan and W. R. Andrew of the high school faculty. 


I. H. BarTHOLOMEW 
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Emma C. Tyson 


Emma C. Tyson of Graterford, 
a teacher in the Whitpain schools 
for thirty-six years, was honored 
by the school directors with a 
dinner on June 2, 1941. The group, 
' Consisting of the school directors, 
their wives, and the faculty, met at 
the Fountain House at Doyles- 
town on June 2 for an evening of 
testimony to Miss Tyson’s forty- 
five and one-half years of service. 
Mr. Moore, the principal, was 
master of ceremonies and made 
very appropriate remarks on Miss 
Tyson’s success as a teacher. Addi- 
tional tributes were given by Mrs. Lyle Slingluff, president, 
and Edward Phipps, secretary. 
The directors and faculty presented Miss Tyson with a 
beautiful corsage and an R. C. A. Victor radio. 





Emma C. Tyson 





Katherine Hoffmeier 


FTER teaching in the public schools of Northampton 

and Delaware Counties for thirty-nine years, Kath- 
erine Hoffmeier retired from teaching at the close of the 
school term on June 20, 1941. 

Miss Hoffmeier began her teaching career in the Easton 
public schools and taught successfully there until 1929. At 
that time she resigned to accept a position in the Upper 
Darby schools, where she taught second grade in the 
Stonehurst Hills school. This position she held until the 
time of her retirement. 

Miss Hoffmeier was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by the faculty of the Stonehurst Hills school and the 
supervisors of the Upper Darby school district on June 19. 
At that time a watch was presented to Miss Hoffmeier in 
appreciation of her service rendered to the district. 
<2 —___ 





W. W. Irwin 


W. IRWIN, superintendent of Farrell public schools 

» since 1926, has retired from his position. In giv- 

ing his resignation to the board of education, he asked 

to be released by September 1 or as soon thereafter as 
his office may be filled. 

Mr. Irwin has completed 45 years as a teacher and ad- 
ministrator. He taught in the rural schools of Butler and 
Allegheny Counties and served as superintendent at Ford 
City and Meadville before coming to Farrell. 

Mr. Irwin gave freely of his time and effort to com- 
munity and professional organization activities. He helped 
to organize and served as president of the Northwestern 
Convention District of PSEA. 


Minnie McFarland 


INNIE McFARLAND, teacher in the Belmar school, 
Pittsburgh, retired in June. Miss McFarland taught 
in the Homewood district all her teaching experience. She 
came from the Homewood school to Belmar when the 
building was opened, and since that time taught, loved, and 
counseled the successive generations of children who have 
gone through the Belmar school. She occupied the unique 
position of Dean of the Faculty, served as chairman of the 
philanthropic committee, and was the trusted adviser of the 
parents in the community. 
The Parent-Teacher Association held a tea in her honor 
the sixth of May. 











October, 1941 





John F. Kob 


OHN F. KOB, retiring principal of the Foose, Harris 
Park, Melrose, Shimmel and Vernon schools, who has § 
spent forty-three years as teacher and later as principal of 
schools in and near Harrisburg, was guest of honor at a ff 


surprise dinner given by Parent-Teacher Associations of the 
schools, June 3, in Christ Lutheran Church. 

In appreciation for his service in the past thirty years, 
the Parent-Teacher groups presented the veteran school- 
master with a console radio, and Nolan Zeigler, a former 
pupil of Mr. Kob, made the talk of the evening. Mrs. Kob 
was presented with an orchid corsage. Other honor guests 
who spoke were R. R. Abernethy, superintendent of city 
schools, and W. W. Dodson, president of the Harrisburg 
school board. 





Mabel Miller and T. L. Males 


E DuBois Teachers’ Association expressed appreciation | 
of the services of two retiring associates, Mabel Miller | 


and T. L. Males, by resolutions adopted in the spring. 


Mabel Miller, who is retiring from active service because ; 
of ill health, taught fifth grade. She played an important | 


part in the departmentalized teaching of the schools and 


contributed to the construction of the course of study in 


geography. 


T. L. Males had served as member of the board of edu- 7 
cation for twenty-five years. He retired as secretary of the 7 
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R. S. Winton 


R S. WINTON, supervising principal of the East P 


« Bethlehem Township schools of Washington County, | 
has retired after serving in that capacity for the past four- 
teen years. 

Mr. Winton first started to teach school in Townville and 


vicinity, Crawford County, and spent 26 years there before | 


coming to East Bethlehem Township. 


At the close of the past school term two testimonial | 
dinners were held for Mr. Winton, one by the School 


Board and another by the local teachers’ association. He | 


was presented with gifts of appreciation by both groups. | 


Mr. Winton has decided to reside in Shippensburg. 





NEA Alert to Needs of Education 


Jane A. Arkens, Comegys School 
A delegate’s report on the Boston Convention 


T OUR first meeting in Boston, I sensed that this 1941 E 
The |» 


delegates, from all over the United States and the Possessions, : 


NEA Convention would be a purposeful one. 


had gathered there seeking two definite goals; namely, to 
have our schools cooperate in every possible way to further 
the Defense Program, and, at the same time, to keep our 
Public Education, at the present standards. 


are weakening the very nation. 


The National Education Association is constantly working 7 
for the good of our entire educational system; knowing F 
the needs in each section of the country, realizing that all © 
are not the same, especially in the case of the Retirement 
System, where they are trying to establish adequate ones in 7 


each state. 


I wish all our teachers in Philadelphia could have attended : 
the Convention, for I am sure all would feel as I do, glad © 


to be a member of the NEA.—Philadelphia News Letter 
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Always in | 
troubled times, there are those who would curtail the amounts | 
needed for education, not realizing that, in so doing, they 7 
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Help them to Work Out 





a Strong Defense! 









Use these programs on Dental Health and Good 











Grooming. They can help your students to face 





tion 
‘iller 


Gt OORT ION TIES 


life and jobs more confidently. 
























ause | 
pine Ne BEFORE have physical well-being and 
inf a feeling of confidence been more impor- 

y inf DENTAL HEALTH for 
E tant than they are today. And perhaps no one 

edu- § appreciates their value more than the many ELEMENTARY GRADES 

the F thousands of instructors who are preparing girls HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
P and boys for happy, useful lives ahead. That is CATION CLASSES 
why so many splendid programs covering these SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


needs are being successfully carried out. 


: ; PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
Our educational material has been expertly 








East | planned to help teach dental health and personal Se AEP See eee 
inty, | hygiene habits. Interesting visual aids include Health and Physical Education 
re colored wall charts, supplemented by teaching Home Economics 
wad pamphlets and student material. Hygiene 
fore | Check the groups listed at the right. If you Commercial Subjects 
conduct any such classes, why not send for our Vocational Guidance 
nial | free material? From the experience of thousands BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
hool | of other teachers we feel sure you will find it 
He | most effective in your work. 





Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 













Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 1041, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (ror any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING “Fer High School 


or College ) 


“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart. Dre ees “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 
Ipana samples . Ener ios tier sce teem Wittin saint less. eo ee B Leentarmmanes 
Certificate of Award for Dental Care .......c.ccccccsssssssssseeneeee Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guideg.................. 


(Grades One through Six) : 
Grooming for the Job wall charts SLT eRe 
(for vocational classes) 








Le Te ARNE ae ee ee eRe NEE Sere Name of school or college 

School Address rate eotee City i iaecniceonomelonamtaaeat aan State 

(Check): Elementary? ..0.........::ccc00000 Jr. High?....... ; Se. High? ):......: Coledee oe. Calaeg? 
Subject Taught .. Lsiaerteasciusieee ts Ocean aeeemans ee ee Number of Classes I teachy.........0.....cccssssssesssseseee 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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TEACHER CREDIT UNIONS 
Teacher credit unions operating in 


the United States number approxi- 
mately six hundred. Sixty-seven of 
these are in Pennsylvania. Julia D. 


Connor, managing director of the 
Pennsylvania Credit Union League, ad- 
vises the League has extended its serv- 
ices during the past few months by 
adding two field representatives—L. G. 
Sigafoo, 3300 Regan Avenue, Brent- 
wood, represents Western Pennsylvania, 
and Henry Hullinger, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, with an office at the League’s 


permanent Headquarters, 1504 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 
© © 
A NEW UNDERTAKING 
Meadville teachers may take just 


pride in their new Local Branch Bul- 
letin. The news material and articles 
are worth while and future issues are 
anticipated with interest. The PSEA 
is always glad to have Local Branches 
initiate publications and receives these 
publications with a great deal of in- 
terest. 


@ < 


MODEL SENATE 

The Social Studies Round Table of 
the PSEA is planning another model 
senate during the State Convention. 
This will be held Tuesday, December 
30. A committee is now arranging 
details and will shortly issue an an- 
nouncement which will be sent directly 
to the schools. 


e 


HOSPITALIZATION AND MEDICAL 
SERVICES 

School boards are authorized by Act 
284 of the 1941 General Assembly to 
make contracts for hospitalization and 
medical services for their employees. 
This, no doubt, will give impetus to 
this much needed program in Penn- 
sylvania. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH 

The Philadelphia Teachers Associa- 
tion, Blanche Foster, president, has a 
special committee which functions in 
keeping in touch with members of the 
profession in Philadelphia who have 
enlisted or have been called into mili- 
tary service. The board of education, 
Add Anderson, secretary, is giving val- 
uable cooperation by giving to the com- 
mittee the names of individuals as they 
enter the service. 


é ° 


NEW TEACHERS AND NEW MEMBERS 


Memberships coming to headquarters 
indicate an unusual teacher turn-over 





PENNSYLVANIA 


TIMELY TOPICS 


for the current school year. This will 
mean many unfamiliar faces in many 
faculties. Several Local Branches, recog- 
nizing this situation, have appointed 
hospitality committees. These commit- 
tees will function in welcoming new 
members to the teaching staff, making 
them acquainted with other members, 
and in some instances arranging re- 
ceptions for their formal welcome. 
Those who are entering upon their 
teaching career for the first time will 
be welcomed into their new relation- 
ships and as members of the _profes- 
sional organizations. 


e > 


MEMBERSHIP 

The first Local Branch to report 
membership in September was Adams 
County. Maintaining its record for a 
number of years, Adams County re- 
ports 100% membership in the PSEA. 

Gettysburg, reporting at the same 
time, reports 100% membership in the 


PSEA and 100% membership in the 
NEA. 
Total NEA memberships from 


Adams County and Gettysburg as of 
September number go. 

Many of the members of these Local 
Branches have subscribed to the Edu- 
cation Bulletin and each has made a 


liberal contribution to the Welfare 
Fund. 
MAILING LISTS 


Headquarters has received a number 
of lists of teachers from county super- 
intendents. Early receipt of these lists 
guarantees to every teacher copies of 
the PENNsyLVANIA SCHOOL JoURNAL be- 
ginning with September. This action 
bespeaks the value which these leaders 
place upon the Journat as a_profes- 
sional help for teachers. 


WELFARE 

The September issue carried an ar- 
ticle “Fifty Cents a Year.” In_ this 
article William J. Laramy presented 
the work of the Teacher Welfare Com- 
mittee and the need of contributions. 
During the month of September Head- 
quarters has received two contributions 
of $10 each, one from a member and 
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OUR ANNUAL CONVENTION 
DATE: DECEMBER 29-31, 1941 
PLACE: HARRISBURG, PA. 
THEME: AMERICA MUST BE STRONG 
FEATURE: Dinner, Recep- 
tion, Dance, Zembo Mosque, 
Tuesday Night 


Program, 














October, 194] 





one from a past president. Another 
contribution from a teacher member 
concludes with these words: 

“IT have such perfect health and in 
1936 I completed forty-five years as 
teacher and principal in the Pitts- 
burgh Schools. The fifty cents is to 
help those who have been less for- 
tunate than I.” 

QUOTED—TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


Join the Association for the sake of 
the child. You benefit the child by 
being placed in touch with the best 
educational thought in the State and 
Nation. Schools are run in the inter- 
est of children. 

Join the Association for the sake of 
your community. It gives standing, 
pride, and recognition. Those com- 
munities having the most advanced 
civilization and highest ideals are those 
whose schools are taught by teachers 
with the professional attitude. 

Join the Association for your own 
sake. It not only gives you standing 
in your profession but promotes indi- 
vidual and professional progress. It 
is evidence to the school authorities 
that you are aligned with the leading 
and most progressive schools in the 
State. 


Join the Association because it will | 


give you a sense of power. Alone you 


are practically helpless in correcting | 


wrong tendencies or in developing new 
ideas. The Association as a whole 
serves not only as a clearing house of 
the best educational thought but also 


serves as a clinic with educational ex- | 


perts to detect and banish harmful 
fads and unworkable theories. 

Join the Association for the sake of 
inspiration. It fosters not only a fra- 
ternal spirit but gives uplift and vision. 


There is more inspiration in contact | 


with a great soul than in years of me- 
chanical schoolroom grind. 


workers is productive of much good. 


Join the Association because of bet- |~ 
tered conditions it has secured for you. | 
It will be a great deal more effective | 
with the support of the entire teaching F 


force of the state. 
Yours very truly, 
E. M. Rapp, President. 
Reading, Pa., August 1, 1916. 
© © 


YOUR NEW ADDRESS PLEASE 


An inter- | 
change of experience with your fellow- | 








a 
i 
x 
a 








ice 


OD se TI as kee 


An unusually large number of Sep 7 
tember ScHoot Journats have been re- & 
turned because members have moved | 


and not made proper notification of 
the change of address. Please notify 


us at 400 North Third Street, Harris 7 


burg, at once if you change your place 


of residence. 
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Travel Contest Winners 


The following teachers of Pennsyl- 
yania received recognition for the entries 
which they submitted in the 1941 Travel 
Contest of The Instructor: 
$5.00 Prize—Carsten Ahrens, instructor in 

biology, Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh: “Yosemite Park” 
$5.00 Prize—Alberta E. Clouser, instructor in 


English, High School, New Bloomfield: 
“Canadian Rockies” 
$5.00 Prize—Esther H. Du.wvson, _ teacher, 


Grade 5, Third Ward school, Tarentum: 
“Pennsylvania” 

Honorable Mention—Katherine Aisup, teacher, 
Grade 5, Green Street school, 
“New England; Hudson River” 

Honorable Mention—Helen Booth, 
in English, Prospect Junior High School, 
Mt. Washington, Pittsburgh: “Circle Tour 
of United States” 


Lansdale: | 


instructor | 


Honorable Mention—C. Mae Dunlap, teacher 


of kindergarten, Mifflin school,  Pitts- 
burgh: “Arizona” 

Honorable Mention—Ruth 
counselor, Junior High 
Park: “Alaska” 

Honorable Mention—Greta T. 
teacher, Grades 1-2, Campus 
State Teachers College, Edinboro: “Yose- 
mite Park” 

Honorable Mention—Phyllis D. Orben, prin- 
cipal and teacher, Grade 4, Lincoln 
school, Palmer Township, Easton: “West” 

Honorable Mention—Robert E. Pike, applicant 
(Address: Great Bend, Pennsylvania): 
“Vermont” 


The Flag 


Just a little square of Heaven 

Out of Nature’s boundless blue 
Where the tiny points of Glory 

We call stars come shining through 
Gently resting on a fleecy field 

Of Summer’s whitest cloud 
Kissed by bars of rose at dawning 

Makes us stand erect and proud. 

]. L. Burke, 
in New Mexico School Review 


Fedder, 
School, 


guidance 


Elkins 


Garrison, critic 








School, | 


Two PortsvitLE TEACHERS have re- | 


tired after long periods of service. 
Margaret U. Downey was retired in 
June, 1941, after 36 years of service. 
Laura P. Muehlhof retired in June, 
1940, after 41 years of service. Both 
were elementary teachers. 

Our oF EIcHTy pupils of Dunkard 
Township school district who took the 
Greene County High School entrance 
test in the eighth grade, seventy-nine 


pupils passed. The test was a point | 


test in which 500 points constituted a 
perfect score. Uretha Moody, 12 years 
old, a pupil of Walnut Hill school, 
taught by Harvey Strosnider, scored the 


highest score, 475 points, in the County | 


on that test. W. I. Johnson is principal 
of Dunkard Twp. Schools, Waynesburg, 
Pa. 

CLEARFIELD has added a_ vocational 
department in a building purchased 
trom the State formerly used by the 
Highway Department. General metal 
carpentry and automotive shop courses 
will be taught. 
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This Boy tA Dangerous! 


REAKFAST means nothing to Bobby this morning. He 
just feels low. Yet, in a few minutes, he’ll be on his way 


to school. 


Once there, the grippe germs in him will have a field-day 
infecting his classmates—and maybe his teacher. 


You know this happens. 





EDUCATORS 
PAYS 


accidents,—all 
diseases,—all personal 
quarantine. Special 
hospital benefits if de- 
sired 


for all 





Special policies for ac- 
cident only are also 
provided 











You know what follows, too! 


The sluggish tiredness—the mounting 
fever—the sore throat. Maybe you can 
kill it with home remedies—more likely 
not. And so you go to bed,—your salary 
goes down,—your bills begin. 


Who'll pay those bills—and when? 


Bobby should, but he won’t. You can. 
but it takes time and effort. To lift your 
burden best, you need insurance. 


It’s prudent and wise and inexpensive 
to belong to Educators. Ask about us. 








The Cua 


Home Office 





Woolworth Building 


A MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
& HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 











EvaLuATING INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY 
ScHooL ENcLIisH. Dora V. Smith. English 
Monograph No. 11. 273 pp. Nat'l. 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 
68th St., Chicago, Ill. $2.25 

A report of a division of the New York 

Regents’ inquiry into the character and cost 
of public education in New York state, which 
does present a fair cross-section of the U. S. 
The report pictures English instruction as it 
is given in our schools. Chapters 1 and 2 
describe the nature of the investigation, the 
areas covered, and the basic assumptions upon 
which evaluations were made. The follow- 
ing chapters cover a wide variety of topics 
from. which the teacher can choose for study 
those of particular interest. 


A History oF THE UNITED States BY UNIT 


Pran. W. H. Yarbrough and C. V. 
Bruner. 758 pp. Illus. Laidlaw Bros. 
$2.08 


The Units are: I—Peopling America, II— 
Pioneering in Democracy, IlI—Foreign Rela- 
tions, IV—The Slavery Problem and the War 
between the States, V—Our Economic De- 
velopment, VI—Our Social and Cultural De- 
velopment. Included in the text are many 
human interest facts and enlightening ma- 
terials drawn largely from contemporary ac- 
counts, many of which may not be found in 
the average high school library. The amount 
of study helps has been reduced to questions, 
activities, and identification exercises which 
are intended to focus attention upon the es- 
sentials and to challenge the student to in- 
dependent thought. 


VisuaL ProspLtEMsS OF ScHOOL CHILDREN. 
Emmett A. Betts and Agnes S. Austin, 
Pennsylvania State College. 80 pp. Pro- 
fessional Press, 5 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $1 

Data were collected on the seeing problems 
of 126 children, the entire fifth-grade popu- 
lation of the Huntingdon schools. The study 
was made: First, to apply for the first time 

a technique of examination based upon a 

psycho-physiological concept of seeing. Sec- 

ond, to study the relationship between the 
findings taken and reading achievement. The 
booklet describes the type of tests used and 


presents in summarized form the findings. 
This is the first of a series of articles in- 
tended to inventory seeing needs in_ public 


schools. 


AMERICAN Economic Prosiems. S. Howard 


Patterson, University of Pennsylvania; 
A. W. S. Little, John Harris H. S., 
Harrisburg; Henry R. Burch, Overbrook 
H. S., Philadelphia. 632 pp. _ Illus. 
Macmillan. $1.96 

This textbook in economics offers soun‘l 


training in the principles of economics an 
makes a careful study of current problems. 
It covers in six large units: Production and 
Business Organization, Exchange and Financial 
Organization, Problems of Consumption and 
Distribution, Industrial Programs and Labor 
Policies, Land Policies and Agricultural Pro- 
grams, Broad Programs of Economic Recon- 
struction. The book tackles the problem of 
the need for improvement in our economic 


system and suggests solutions that are con- 
sistent with our American democratic pro- 
cedures. Each chapter begins with a state- 


ment of objectives and closes with a summary 
and _ post-chapter study helps. Illustrations 
include halftones, diagrams and graphs, busi- 
ness forms. 


NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the fuvorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 
with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be © 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. * 


Test Ir Yoursetr. Chemistry experiments 
with consumer applications. L. F. Tuleen, 
W. L. Muehl, and G. S. Porter. 290 


pp. Scott, Foresman. $0.96 

A chemistry laboratory workbook which 
shows the student how he may test consumer 
products. It contains 14 units, 70 experiments 
and may be used for a complete course in 
high school or junior college or to supple- 
ment the laboratory work in any chemistry 
course. 


Civic SERVICE TRAINING FOR STENOGRAPHERS, 
Typists, AND CLERKS. Edwin Riemer. 
111 pp. Gregg. $1.40 


The stated purpose of this 1941 publica- 
tion is to give a training course for prospec- 
tive candidates for various stenographic, type- 
writing, and clerical examinations in the 
municipal, state, and federal Civil Service. 
The book contains typical Civil Service tests 
and extensive exercises in dictation, transcrip- 
tion, straight typing, tabulation, rough drafts, 
spelling, vocabulary development, correction 
of sentences, letter-writing problems, arith- 
metic drills; and a series of matching, multiple, 
and true-false tests. In the form and _ size 
of a typewriting text. 

Tue RoLe oF THE TEACHER IN HEALTH Epvu- 
caTIoN. Ruth M. Strang and Dean F. 
Smiley. 359 pp. Macmillan 

“With an understanding of child develop- 
ment, healthful school conditions, health 
problems, and methods of health education, 
the teacher can do better the work of health 
education that is basic to the personal satis- 
faction and social usefulness of every citizen.” 
This book aims to give this enlightenment 
to prospective teachers as well as to teachers 
in service. 

CONSERVATION OF THE NAaTION’s RESOURCES. 
Harry E. Flynn and Floyd E. Perkins. 


385 pp. Illus. Macmillan 
The Nation’s Resources are classified as 
(1) natural resources and (2) human re- 


sources. An abundant supply of natural re- 
sources makes it easy for man to provide the 
vital necessities of life—food, clothing, and 
shelter. He then has opportunity to develop, 
to preserve, and to use those physical, mental, 
and spiritual resources or talents with which 
he is endowed. After a study of the many 


problems of conservation, students will be 
better prepared for adult life. 
INDOCTRINATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


Benjamin F. Pittenger. 110 pp. Mac- 

millan 
The author believes that there is justifica- 
tion of indoctrination for American democracy. 

He claims that it is a proper, also a major 

and necessary, business of American education. 

In his essay he presents his opinions as an 

appeal to reason rather than to either prejudice 

or passion. He formulates certain democratic 
principles which show the present and con- 
tinuing need of American education. 

Wuat To Wear—How To Make It. Bess 
Oerke. 124 pp. Illus. ©McCormick- 
Mathers, 59 East Spring St., Columbus, 
Ohio 

This book for high school clothing classes 
is a new type text-workbook, complete with 
tests and a Teacher’s Manual, prepared to 
contribute widely to the clothing classroom. 

Illustrated with 136 meaningful drawings, 

this book is unique in that it is an easily ac- 

cessible, complete reference manual. Unit 

Three, “Commercial Pattern and Construc- 

tion Processes,” is substantially a handbook 

for the clothing course. It is to these pages 
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studenis will turn for quick, concise informa- f 
: : ; Ee t 
tion on choosing and adapting a_ pattern, _No 
selecting materials, or on any of the many) EXPE 
construction processes. This study guide may | Cu 
be used effectively with students reading 38 


widely from several of the 15 outstanding ExPR 
texts to which it is keyed; or, if the teacher @ 














prefers, it may readily be used in conjunc FARM 
tion with a particular textbook. In either Mo 
case the book provides purposeful activity to)  ONE- 
aid the student in mastering essentials. The | OF 
combination of laboratory work and home) — PRac’ 
projects provides a wide range of activitics to) Bo. 
supply the student with a knowledge of the) bau 
clothing and textile phase of homemaking.) STAT: 
The Additional Activity suggestions at the) ANI 
end of each exercise will aid the teacher in) Ro; 
meeting individual needs. B SUPE! 
AS 
# OF 
Books Received pled 
American Library Association, Chicago, Ill. Thi 
TEACHER-LIBRARIAN’S HanpBook. Mary P. i 
Douglas. $1.90 — 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St.,N. Y. Cafe “SAT 
THe OrFiciaL FootsaLL GuipE WITH THE” Mo 
OrrFiciaL RuLes. 1941. $0.50 3 a 
Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave.) me 
MY. £2: - 
Grecc SpEED Stupies. Third _ edition. 
John R. Gregg. $1.50 ” 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave.) oa 
Boston, Mass.: j PAR 
Junior Encuiso 1n Action. Books I, II) Kin 
and III. Third edition. J. C. Tressler Na 
and Marguerite B. Shelmadine.  $1,) Das 
$1.08, and $1.16 i Os 
History oF Latin America. Hutton Web-| SEC 
ster and Roland D. Hussey. $1.64 i Cas 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave.,} aed 
N. Y. C.: , i These 
Ex Axrerez Rear. John L. Martin. $1.30) ys ¢ 


Row, Peterson & Co., 
Evanston, Ill.: f 
UNITEXTS OF THE Basic SoctaL EpDUCATION| > Miscell 


1911 Ridge Ave.) ton, D. 














SERIES: 5 
Crry GoveRNMENT. Howard J. Akers THE , 
$0.32; From Barter To Money. Flor” Civ: 
C. Rue. $0.28; Our FeperaL Govern: Wi 
MENT. Benjamin — Brodinsky. $0.32; Sor 
Pustic HeattH iN America. Avis E.)” ican 
Edgerton. $0.32; State Government) AMER 
Helen Hanford, Romance C. Koopman, Acti 
and Karyl K. Chipman. $0.32; Tx” A ¢ 
Ficut Acainst Germs. Kane Zelle cil 
$0.28; WonperFUL Wines. The story of N._ 
aviation. I. Leon Maizlish. $0.28; ‘Cuina’s 
YoutH Unpver Dictators. A_ study of FOR 
the lives of fascist and communist youth!) FEN: 
Oril Brown. $0.32 be Mov 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 114-120 E. 23d Sto the 
hi : 60 |] 
FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS. New _ Basit™ or J 
Reader. William S. Gray and May Hi Decipg 
Arbuthnot. $0.84 i WA 


KE 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locus 

St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 3 
James Burp. Lily Lee Nixon. $2 


World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


x Licutxot 
: Seal 
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Unit Tests IN THE SoctaL Srupies. H. EY mar 
Dewey Age 

iN. 
Pertinent Pamphlets Manenec 
NEA Publication Teck 
RADIO AND THE CrassrooM. Department 0 A 
cor 


Elementary School Principals, 1201 160% 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. $0.75 
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U. S. Government Publications 
U. S. Office of Education: 





Att-Out DEFENSE Jos Traininc. A Call 
to Dynamic Action. Edwin A. Lee 
end CALLING ALL ScHoots. John W. Studebaker 
wnce DEMOCRACY IN THE SUMMER Camp. Pam- 
» be phlet No. 23 
Oks. EpucaTION UNDER DICTATORSHIPS AND IN 
Democracigs. Pamphlet No. 15 
orma- Wuat THE ScHoots Can Do. Pamphlet 
uttern, |= No. 4 
ExpeNDITURES PER Pupit FoR FIXED 


many fF 


CHARGES AND AUXILIARY SERVICES, 1937- 
38 
EXPRESSIONS ON EDUCATION BY BUILDERS OF 
AMERICAN Democracy. Bulletin 10 
FarmM-Famity Livinc. Vocational Division 
Monograph No. 22 
OneE-Room SCHOOLS 
oF Pupits, 1937-38 
PracTIcES AND Concepts RELATING TO CiTy 


AND ‘TRANSPORTATION 





Boarps oF Epucation. W. S. Deffen- 
baugh 

STATE-WIDE TRENDS IN ScHooL HyGIENE 
AND PuysicaAL EpvucatION. James F. 
Rogers. Pamphlet No. 5 


SUPERVISION OF THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


: AS A FUNCTION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 
; oF Epucation. Ambrose Caliver. Bul- 
letin No. 6 
| SurvivaL Rates oF Pupizs. Fifth Grade | 
Uh Through College 
ary P, 


Department of Interior: 


Y.c: NATIONAL MONUMENTS AND Parks: BAND- | 
en ELIER MONUMENT; CRATER LAKE; EL 
H THE} 

b Morro MONUMENT; FortT MARION AND 
Aves Fort Matanzas MONUMENTS; GLACIER 

| Park; GuipE LEAFLET OF THE WEST 

dition Rim DrivE IN GRAND CaNyon PARK; 
: Granp TETON ParK; Hawa Park; IN- 
ae DIANA STATE Parks; KENNESAW Mowun- 
oe TAIN ParRK; Kincs Canyon Park; LAssEN 

L IL ParK; LEE Mansion MEMortAL; Mt. Mc- 
- de Kintey Park; Mount RalINIER Park; 
a NationaL CapiraL Parks; NATIONAL 
$1, ParK BriEFs; OcCMULGEE MONUMENT; 
ae Otympic Park; Rocky MountTaIn Park; 

: We} Sequota ParRK; SHENANDOAH ParK; WIND 

: CavE Park; YELLOWSTONE Park; Yo- 
Ave., SEMITE PARK. 

These pamphlets may be secured from the 
$1.30/) U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
Ave. ton, D. C. 

CATION | Miscellaneous 
Akers. THE AMERICAN SPIRIT IN Fiction. $0.25. 
Flor! Civit Liperties AND Democracy. $0.25. 
OVERN: Wircu-Huntinc. $0.35 for 10 copies. 
$0.32; Some printed aids to Tolerance. Amer- 
\vis E ican Library Association, Chicago, Ill. 
NMENT. America’s FREE Scuoors. Democracy in 
jopman, | Action No. 5. DEFENSE ON MAIN STREET. 
3 THEE A guide book for Local Activities. Coun- 
Zelle. cil for Democracy, 285 Madison Ave., 
tory of) NN. ¥e1€ 
$o.28; | Cuina’s War AND THE U. S. A. PLANNING 
udy off) FOR Livinc. UNEMPLOYMENT AND DE- 
- youth.) FENSE. Wuat SHatt We _ Derenp? 
Movie Discussion Guides. Published by 
23d Ste the American Assn. for Adult Education, 

Be 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 10 cents each 

Basi} or 12 for $1 


May HE) Decip— ror YoursELr. 
WAR packet. 
Analysis, 211 


Series I, No. 
Institute for Propaganda 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Fa LichtHousEs OF SCIENCE. 1941 Christmas 
Z Seal Program with Suggestions for Ele- 


Locus 









es mentary Schools, Junior and Senior High 
H EE Schools. Anita D._ Laton. National 
cs Tuberculosis Assn., 1790 Broadway, 


fe NS YG 

a Manninc Inpustry For DeFENse. Pittsburgh 
Personnel Assn., Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A Manuat For Scuoot Boarp MEMBERS. 

Leonard E. Meece. Vol. XIII, No. 3. 
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Bureau of School Service, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky 

MEMORANDUM OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
on EpucaTion as A MEANS OF TRANS- 
MITTING THE DEMOCRATIC HERITAGE. 
National Policy Committee, National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

MiciraRy TRAINING FOR NaTIoNAL DEFENSE. 
The Booklist, Part II. American Library 
Assn., 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Single copy, 25¢ 

Tue Nationa F. F. A. Contest as A MEAs- 

URE OF ABILITY IN JupGING. Bulletin 

No. 408. Pennsylvania State College, 

School of Agriculture, Agricultural Ex- 

periment Station, State College, Pa. 

AMERICA IN Poster Stamps. Pan Amer- 

ican Union, Washington, D. C. 


PAN 


ScHOOL JOURNAL 
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PrysicaAL Fitness. Research Quarterly Sup- 
plement. American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass. $1 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS BY PENNSYLVANIA 
Counties 1920-40. H. F. Alderfer and 
Robert M. Sigmond. The Council on 
Research, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. $0.50 

ScHooL REcoRDING TECHNIQUE. Scientific Aids 
to Learning, 41 E. 42nd St, N. Y. C. 
SrupyING EFFecTiveLy. A Manual of Ans- 
wers to Two Major Questions which Con- 
front Every Student. What are my study 


weaknesses? How can I improve my 
study methods? C. Gilbert Wrenn and 
Robert P. Larsen. Stanford University 


Press, Stanford University, California 











GO GREYHOUND 


TO CONVENTIONS 


Whenever you travel—in connection with 
your work, or to get away from it for a few 
days—you’ll be doing yourself and your 
pocketbook a good turn by going Greyhound. 


OVER WEEK-ENDS 


First of all, you'll be saving a lot of money 
—Greyhound fares are only one-third the 


cost of driving a car—and there’s no driving 
strain, worry or bother. 


FOR HOLIDAYS 


It’s a grand time right now to see the country- 
side in its most colorful dress—and it’s not 
too early to start planning your Thanksgiving 
trip, a pleasant week-end, a convention trip, 
or even your Christmas vacation! 





THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FREE “AMAZING 








ST-10-PA 





AMERICA” BOOKLET. Let us mail you a Name 
fascinating booklet picturing and describing 

140 amazing things and places in the U.S.A. Address 
Simply mail this coupon to Greyhound , 

Travel Bureau, Broad St., Station, Phila., City. 


Penna. 





Mary B. McAnprew,  superintend- 
ent of schools, Carbondale, and Past- 
President of the PSEA, will address 
the Eastern Minnesota Teachers Asso- 
ciation in Virginia, Minnesota, on 
October 10. 

Mrs. Cieaves Reece of Horace Mann 
Elementary School and one of the critic 
or cooperative teachers in Indiana was 
given a leave of absence to assist in 
conducting a diagnostic and remedial 
program in reading in Fayette County, 
West Virginia. 

MarjoriE Harpy of the Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia, was 
elected president of the Association for 
Childhood Education at its  Forty- 
eighth Annual Study Conference at 
Oakland, California, July 8-12. 


Merce M. Obpcers, president of 
Girard College, Philadelphia, is a new 
life member of the National Education 
Association. 


RETIREMENTS FROM PittTsBuRGH school 
positions this year included: Ella Ruth 
Boyce, director of kindergartens; S. E. 
Weber, associate superintendent; John 
A. Hollinger, director of science; C. H. 
Garwood, principal, Conroy Junior 
High and elementary school; James R. 
Glenn, supervisor of industrial educa- 
tion; John T. Hawthorne, supervisor of 
industrial education, and Anna Kinley, 
supervisor of elementary education. 


Munuatt during the past year has 
expanded its health service to include 
a program of diphtheria immunization, 
dental, visual, and auditory services, 
with special attention to diseased ton- 
sils and tuberculin testing. Both the 
health and physical education depart- 
ments will be expanded during the com- 
ing term and a course in Spanish will 
be introduced. In grades 7-12 inclusive 
the number of periods will be changed 
from eight to seven and special attention 
will be given to supervised study, guid- 
ance direction, and curriculum revision 


for the school year 1941-42. 
A Home Arts Course has been added 


to the Hershey Junior College program 
Dorothea Ruth, former 


for 1941-42. 
teacher in Bethlehem schools, is in 
charge. The program will be coordi- 


nated with Adult Education Program 
for the district. No tuition is charged 
since the Hershey Junior College is 
part of the public school system. 


Inp1ANA HicH Scuoot classes of 1941 
and 1942 presented the high school with 
an $1800 Hammond Organ for the 
auditorium. The organ was installed 
and used for the commencement page- 
ant and exercises. Jesse A. Lubold is 
high school principal. 


Lester K. Ape, former State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, _ re- 
signed the presidency of the State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield, in August to ac- 
cept a position with the Federal govern- 
ment. Dr. Ade will be senior specialist 
in school facilities for seven Southern 
states. His work, with headquarters in 
Dallas, Texas, will include planning 
and advising officials on school facilities 
for migratory pupils in defense centers. 


Eucene R. Guinter of Williamsport 
has been appointed regional field repre- 
sentative in the consumer division office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply. His appointment was an- 
nounced by Harriet Elliott, associate 
administrator. 

Emma GraHAM Hearp, Ph. D. in 
elementary education, University of 
Pittsburgh, and formerly elementary 
supervisor at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro, has accepted a position 
as director of kindergarten, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock. 


SaraH E. Want, first-grade teacher 
and principal in Greenville schools for 
43 years, retired June 5. 


Mrs. STELLA Flower Boprish, primary 
teacher in the Auditorium school, West 
Chester, retired at the close of school in 
June to live in Boston, Massachusetts. 


LancasTER teachers who retired at the 
close of the school year, 1940-41, were 
J. Ross Mitrer, former principal of the 
George Washington elementary school, 
and Laura A. Munson, teacher of 
English in the J. P. McCaskey High 
School for a number of years. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL REPORT CARD used 
in the elementary schools of Bangor 
for 1940-41 proved so satisfactory that 
the card used in the Junior High School 
was modified along the same lines. The 
object of this change in the system of 
reporting is to make the information 
more significant to the parents. Through 
this system each pupil is rated against 
his own ability. 


Durinc THE YEAR art club members 
of Bangor High School completed a 
mural six feet high by 33 feet long. In 
this are depicted the history and in- 
dustries of Bangor. During the annual 
exhibits of the schools this attracted 
much favorable attention. : 


Tue Easton ScHoot Museum has 
been formally accepted by the Easton 
school board as a part of the school 
system. The museum, which was estab- 
lished in 1928, has been promoted by 
alumni of the art students of Easton 
High School and a few interested citi- 
zens. Edith L. Sturtevant, art super- 
visor, is director of the school museum. 
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NOTES ann NEWSO| 


Carmon Ross, formerly president of 
the State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
has been elected to act as superintendent 
of Lansdowne schools during the ab- 
sence of S. N. Ewan, Jr., who is serving 
in the U. S. Navy. 

Maria L. Brock, teacher in the Gay 
Street school, West Chester, retired at 
the close of school in June after faith- 
fully serving the district for a period of 
37 years. 

Mary J. Cutver, R. N., of the Chey- 
ney Training School for Teachers was 
awarded the scholarship in Health Edu- 
cation for a Negro nurse, teacher, or 
health education worker which was of- 
fered by the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 
Society for the 1941 summer session of 
the University of Michigan. Miss Cul- 
ver, who is the school nurse at Cheyney, 
received her nursing education at Grady 
Municipal Hospital in Atlanta. She is 
also a graduate of Spellman College, 
Atlanta, receiving a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in 1937. 

THE scHooL pistricts of Port Royal, 
Turbett Township, and Spruce Hill 
Township have formed a joint high 
school board and organized the Tus- 
carora Valley High School which will 
take the place of the Port Royal High 
School. 
visor of agriculture in the South Hunt- 
ingdon Township High School in West- 


moreland County, has been elected prin- | 


cipal and teacher of agriculture in this 
new high school. 

MeapvitteE school district opened a 
vocational department in September. 
The department will be housed in a 
remodelled elementary building which 


will contain five shops and a drafting | 


The shops are wood pattern | 
| Depot, 
) subjects 


room. 
and foundry, automobile, 
electric, and industrial arts. 
ing of the wood pattern shop and 
foundry and the automobile shop will 
be deferred until September, 1942. 


machine, 


Tue AcpuHa AtpHa Pennsylvania or- | 
| school 


' room s 


ganization of the Delta Kappa Gamma 
society met in Harrisburg on May 3. 
Evelyn Strohecker, president, 
Teachers College, Edinboro, presided. 
Other officers are Florence Burger, first 
vice-president, Erie; Mrs. Eula Echols, 


second vice-president, Girard College, | 
Philadelphia; Katherine Christ, record- | 
ing secretary, Reading; Ruth Bower, | 
corresponding secretary, Cornell Uni 7 
versity; Hermine Bausbard, treasurer, 7 
Erie; and Minnie Jane Merrells, parlia- 7 
The autumn | 
meeting will be held at Bedford on | 
F all scho 


mentarian, Philadelphia. 


October 11, 1941. 


A speciaAL ciass for handicapped Re 


in Carbondale 7 has ass 


children was opened 
this year. 





C. B. Chubb, formerly super- | 


The open- | 


State | 
> one-hal; 
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SPARTANSBURG BoroucH and SPARTA 
Townsuip, Crawford County, voters 
approved a bond issue of $20,000 to 
construct a new auditorium-gymnasium 
in connection with their joint consoli- 
dated school that has been in operation 
since 1920. This new addition will fill 
a long felt need of this school and com- 
munity. It will make possible splendid 
assembly programs, dramatics, and en- 
riched health and physical education 
program, and an adequate room in 
which to hold commencement exercises 
and other large community meetings. 
The two school boards, Supervising 
Principal K. A. Bennett, and Carl W. 
Mallon, instructor in health and phys- 
ical education, did splendid work in 
enlisting the support of the community 
prior to the special election. 

INDIANA gives its teachers two visit- 
ing days per year, one in the local 
schools and one outside. Edgar C. 
Perry is superintendent of schools. 

Asincton Senior Hicu Scuoot will 
occupy its new $200,000 gymnasium 
this fall. The gymnasium was erected 
during the year 1940-41 and was fin- 
anced by a bond issue voted by the 
citizens of the township. It is complete 
throughout, equipped with lockers, 
showers, dressing rooms, health rooms, 
corrective rooms, auxiliary rooms, and 
instructors’ offices. An electrically oper- 
ated partition divides the main room 
into two gymnasiums, one for girls and 
one for boys, each about 50’ x go’. 
The gym is equipped with folding seats 
and will seat 1600 spectators. 

Tue NationaL Derense Program at 
Hershey, under direction of the public 
schools, is maintained at three centers 
as follows: Hershey Vocational School, 
6 teachers, 96 students, 8 
Indiantown Gap, 24 teachers, 810 stu- 
dents, 25 subjects; Middletown Air 
Depot, 139 teachers, 1780 students, 40 
subjects. J. I. Baugher is superintend- 
ent of schools; Robert T. Stoner is the 
vocational director. 

West WHITELAND Townsuip, Chester 
County, opened a new consolidated 
school on September 3. It is a five- 
room stone building with a large ac- 
tivities room situated on a nine and 
one-half acre plot of ground. C. Har- 
trison Renoll is the principal. 

InpiaNA published in mimeographed 
form a comprehensive superintendent’s 
annual report and budget. It covers 
the legal background for phases of 
budget; finances—even to make up of 
tax collector’s salary, unit costs, and in- 
surance schedule; purposes, objectives, 
and philosophy of education, teachers 
ratings, etc.; and program offered in 


4 all schools and departments. 


Tue Lawrence County school board 
has assumed the responsibility for the 
educational program at the NYA Work 
Center located in Shenango Township. 


subjects; | 
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Hanover will place in use one new 
elementary school building of eight 
classrooms at the opening of the school 
term of 1941-42. Elementary pupils 
previously housed in the senior high 
school building will be transferred to 
the new Penn Street building. This 
will relieve senior high school con- 
gestion. 

Tue Boarp or Directors of Carbon- 
dale has classes running full speed for 
youth 18 to 25 in blue print reading, 
mechanical drawing, welding,  car- 
pentry, power machine operation, and 
secretarial training. An NYA shop is 
now in the process of construction. 
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THe TuHompsontown Joint High 
School has included home economics 
and agriculture in its curriculum. A new 
building has been constructed for agri- 
culture and a home has been bought 
and remodeled for the home-making 
department. The board has purchased 
a seventy-acre farm, a large part of 
which will be used for playground and 
agricultural projects. Harold Stains is 
the teacher of agriculture and Helen 
Metz, the homemaking teacher. 

INDIANA plans to institute a safe driv- 
ing course in conjunction with local 
police, the AAA, and Pennsylvania 
State College. 





There’s a reason, time 
and place for the enjoy- 
ment of Chewing Gum 


Millions of Americans enjoy 
Chewing Gum every day—it’s 
such a wholesome, inexpensive, 
delicious treat. 


Both young and old enjoy 
Chewing Gum because chewing 
is a natural, normal pleasure — 
and it’s good for you, too. Daily 
chewing, forinstance, helps give 
your teeth and gums the kind of 
natural exercise they need to 
help them keep clean and attrac- 
tive and aids your digestion, too. 


The pleasant chewing also 
seems to lessen your nervous 


or a delicious treat 


enjoy wholesome CHEWING GUM 





aS 






















tension and helps youconcentrate 
betteron whatever you're doing. 


Successful, popular men and 
women, and boysand girls,enjoy 
Chewing Gum daily and they 
use the same standards of good 
taste and good judgment in their 
enjoyment of this treat as they 
use in everything they do. 


Your enjoyment of Chewing 
Gum just fits in naturally when 
you're around home, doing your 
farm work, motoring, studying, 
reading—and with so many of 
your other daily activities. 


Yes, there is a reason, a time 
and a place for enjoying whole- 
some, delicious Chewing Gum. 





As An Aid To Good Teeth—Chewing Gum helps keep 
your teeth clean and provides needed chewing exercise, 










National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 
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CURRICULA 
> TEACHERS 


LEADING TO 
Bachelor of Science in Education 
Master of Education 
Doctor of Education 





In The Teachers College of Temple 
University there are two distinct groups 
of curricula; One leading to the under- 
graduate degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Education, and to the Pennsylvania 
College Provisional Certificate; the 
other to the graduate degrees of Master 
and Doctor of Education. To Teachers 
in service and Teachers in prospect, 
opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary 
scholastic credentials, plus the ambi- 
tion and aptitude to teach. 


Note: For the convenience of those unable to 
attend regular day classes, courses accepted 
toward the undergraduate and graduate de- 
grees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Eve- 
ning and Saturday Morning. 


TEMPLE tncwerscty 


Write the Registrar 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Phila. 











New Positions 


Amsler, Ruth, beauty culture, Charleroi voc. school 

Beazell, Betty, elem., Charleroi 

Bittle, Agnes, Eng., Latin, Collingdale H. S. 

Blackburn, Emeral, prin., Clarksville school, Washington Co. 

Bond, Charles P., machine shop, Meadville 

Boyd, Margaret, Eng., Meadville H. S. 

Boyer, M. Virginia, com., Bangor H. S. 

Breckenridge, Donald, science, Greenville 

Brewer, Karl M., supt., Sandy Twp. schools, DuBois 

Bright, Elizabeth, elem., Greenville 

Calland, Frances S., com., Collingdale H. S. 

Callahan, John, prin., Coatesville Jr. H. S. 

Cassel, James M., supr. prin., Portage Twp., Cambria Co. 

Chapman, Marybelle J., elem., Meadville 

Childs, John, math., coach, Sayre H. S. 

Cleeton, Frances, phys. ed., Grove City 

Coblentz, Harold, com., Collingdale H. S. 

Cole, M. Eunice, music, Collingdale H. S. 

Conners, Joseph, head football coach, Eng., Oil City 

Cornell, Harry, elem., N. Huntingdon Twp., Irwin 

Cullen, Earl, prin., East Bethlehem H. S., Fredericktown 
Cunningham, Ethel, supr., phys. ed., Abington Twp. elem. school 
Cunningham, Regis, ind. arts, Bangor H. S. 

Davies, Marcus W., supr. prin., East Bethlehem Twp., Fredericktown 
Davis, Ruth, primary, N. Huntingdon Twp., Irwin 

Davison, John E., Abington Jr. H. S. 

DeCaudres, Mrs. Helen, Eng., French, Meadville H. S. 

Dougherty, Walter E., Cedar Rd. elem. school, Abington Twp. 
Dubinsky, Florence, Charleroi Jr. H. S. 
Evans, J. Bernard, civics, Norwin H. S., 
Evans, Katherine, nurse, Bangor 

Evans, Russell, auto mechanics, Oil City 
Eyer, H. Richard, Glenside-Weldon Jr. H. S., 
Flaugh, Sara E., elem., Meadville 
Frankhauser, Claude W., prin., South Union Twp. H. S., Fayette Co. 
Fries, Earl S., prin., Caln cons. school, Chester Co. 

Frye, Wm. C., Jr., ind. arts, Meadville 

Geauque, Louise M., home econ., Collingdale H. S. 

Gilbert, Ruth, elem., Meadville 

Griffith, Gwendolyn, primary, N. Huntingdon Twp., Irwin 
Harbison, H. Faith, music supr., Peters Twp., Franklin Co. 


Irwin 


Abington Twp. 
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Harkness, Vera, elem., N. Huntingdon Twp., Irwin 

Harriger, Guy N., supr. prin., Stoneboro 

Hatch, Paul J., dir., voc. ed., Meadville 

Henderson, Arthur, math., Charleroi voc. school 

Henke, Robert J., Eng., French, Collingdale H. S. 

Hoover, Allen, prin., Dublin Twp. Jr. H. S., Fulton Co. 

Irwin, Virginia, music supr., N. Huntingdon Twp., Irwin 

Kline, Mrs. Frieda S., elem., N. Huntingdon Twp., Irwin 

Knerr, Mike W., dir., voc. ed., Oil City 

Knight, M. E., prin., Morris Twp. H. S., Washington Co. 

Kobasa, Olga, Eng., Norwin H. S., Irwin 

Kriner, Ray R., Abington Jr. H. S. 

Lewis, Geo. E., coordinator of distributive ed., Oil City 

Loutzenhiser, Ruth, elem., Greenville 

McGann, Nelle, elem., Charleroi 

Macalka, Joseph, ind. arts, asst. coach, Oil City 

Malak, Joseph F., elec. shop, Meadville 

Maloney, Mary, home econ., Sayre 

Marin, Sylvia B., Eng., Collingdale H. S. 

Martin, Kathryn J., Highland elem. school, Abington Twp. 

Miller, Fred E., supr. prin., Rimersburg-Madison Joint H. S., 
Co. 

Mills, M. H., elem. machine shop, Oil City 

Moffit, Richard, asst. prin., Centerville H. S., Washington Co. 

Nelson, Neil J., art supr., Austin, Coudersport, Galeton, Harrison 
Valley, and Ulysses, Potter Co. 

Neubert, Henry G., soc. studies, inst. music, Collingdale H. S. 

Odell, Sybil, art, Norwin H. S., Irwin 

Parker, Henry, science, Greenville 

Patterson, Marquis, French, Norwin H. S., Irwin 

Pearsall, Lucille, elem., N. Huntingdon Twp., Irwin 

Pennington, Joseph L., prin., Honey Brook H. S., Chester Co. 

Phillips, Wm. J., Abington Jr. H. S. 

Pollen, Milton, Eng., soc. studies, Bangor H. S. 

Potts, R. Elwood, prin., South Coventry cons. school, Chester Co. 

Reed, Francis, asst. prin., Burgettstown-Smith (Union) H. S. 

Remley, Dan Fred, math., Grove City 

Reznor, Louise, home econ., Greenville 

Rupert, Thomas, Huntingdon H. S. 

Ruth, Elizabeth, librarian, Charleroi Jr. H. S. 

Sharp, Jean, elem., N. Huntingdon Twp., Irwin 

Shirley, Charles, Eng., hist., Norwin H. S., Irwin 

Shookers, Amelia, prin., Muhlenberg school, Lancaster 

Smith, H. P., Eng., Grove City 

Smith, Regina, Park elem. school, Abington Twp. 

Soppitt, Sally, Eng., Grove City 

Stark, Clarence, asst. football coach, Uniontown H. S. 

Stocum, Geraldine, 7th grade Eng., Sayre 

Swift, Shirley, elem. art, Meadville 

Thierolf, Frances H., Abington Jr. H. S. 

Thompson, Doris, Eng., Greenville 

Virgin, Paul, prin., Vestaburg elem. school, Washington Co. 

Vosburgh, John, 9th grade Eng., Sayre 

Waterman, Marguerite, com., Grove City 

Welsh, Wilbert J., prin., Burgettstown-Smith (Union) H. S. 


Clarion 








White, A. D., prin., Jefferson, Hopewell, and Cross Creek Twps., | 


Washington Co. 
~<a e —____ 


Salaries Up 

No event of the summer had greater significance and 
interest for Pittsburgh teachers than the decision of the 
Board of Education, at its July meeting, to raise the maxi- 
mum elementary school salary from $2200 to $2400. 


The | 


increase will take effect over a one-year period beginning | 


next January. 


The raises were the direct result of a request made last | 


June by the Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association through its 
president, John P. Schaefer. The request was made when 


it became apparent that a legislative bill to do the same | 


thing had little chance to be enacted by the General As- 
sembly. 

Nearly 1000 teachers, who are now receiving the $2200 
elementary school maximum, will be given $100 increases in 
January and a second $100 raise a year later. Other teachers 
will, of course, have the same opportunity to reach the $2400 
level when they have served a sufficient number of years. 


—Pittsburgh Teachers Bulletin, September, 1941 E 


——@ 


The greatest things in the world have been done by those )) 


who systematized their work and organized their time— 
Orison Swett Marden. 
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THREE SMALL HIGH scHoots of Craw- 
ford County have been closed by ac- 
tion of their respective school boards, 
approval by the County Board of Edu- 
cation, and the State Council of Edu- 
cation. The high school pupils of South 
Shenango Township will be transported 
to the new Pymatuning Joint Consoli- 
dated School at Jamestown, the high 
school students of Summit Township 
will be transported to Conneautville. 
It is expected that the high school pupils 
of Blooming Valley will be transported 
to the Randolph Township Junior- 
Senior High School at Guys Mills. All 
the one-room rural schools of South 
Shenango Township and Summit 
Township will be closed while the 
pupils will enjoy the advantages of con- 
solidated schools in Jamestown and 
Harmonsburg. C. F. Adamson is the 
county’s superintendent. 


Tue Porter Townsuip consolidated 
school was dedicated on July 26, at 
8:00 p.M. The principal speaker of the 
evening was Raymond W. Robinson of 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
The county officers of the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association were present for the oc- 
casion as well as the architect of the 
building. County Superintendent 
Frank H. Painter had charge of the 
program. 

Warren Hicu Scuoor will continue 
for the second year the supervised study 
correspondence courses. This service 
is secured through the extension division 
of Pennsylvania State College. One 
hundred five students have registered 
for next year with a total of 20 differ- 
ent courses elected. ‘The enrolment in 
the Warren school, it is stated, is the 
largest in this type of work in any high 
school in the State. 

Tue TEACHER TuRNovER in Lawrence 
County is greater than it has been for 
several years. To date twenty-five res- 
ignations have been received. John C. 
Syling, county superintendent of schools, 
states that it is hard to find good 
teachers to fill the vacancies, especially, 
in the rural schools. 

THe Wayne Townsuip school dis- 
trict of Lawrence County is building 
an addition to its consolidated school. 

Tue Juniata Jornt High School is 
adding four rooms which will be ready 
for use in two or three months. Stan- 
ley E. Runk has been elected as a second 
teacher of agriculture in this school. 
Mary L. Bretz of New Bloomfield has 
been appointed substitute teacher of 
commercial subjects in place of Robert 
Abbott who has been called to service 
in the army. 

InpIANA’s experiment in using color 
(pastel shades) in the high school build- 
ing proved very successful. It resulted 
in greater appreciation of school prop- 
erty among the student body and staff. 

he program is now being carried out 
in elementary schools. 
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I ONCE HAD A TEACHER | 


Eart K. HIvvsranp, 
University of Wichita 
ONCE had a teacher. For her en- 
couragement, her persistence, her ex- 
ample, I shall never cease being grateful, 
for it was she, who, early in life’s morn- 
ing, was the first to awaken me. 

In the seventh grade, at Belleville, 
Kansas, I found Laura Hill, and the 
world has never been quite the same to 
me since. She made my eyes to see, my 
ears to hear, and my heart in a measure 
to understand. 

Unknown yes, nevertheless a great 
teacher. She lived in obscurity and 
contended with hardship but she awoke 
sleeping spirits, quickened the indolent, 
encouraged the eager, steadied the un- 
stable and communicated to them her 
own joy in learning. 

America needs more such teachers, 
men and women who are not cloistered 
spirits but who know the heat and labor 
of the day, the sting of failure, the thrill 
of success, the daily hand-to-hand strug- 
gle with life. Not the teacher who 
knows the most intimate secrets of the 
electron, not the teacher who suspects 
that oxygen is a mixture of several 
isotopes, nor the teacher who has 
counted the commas in Chaucer, but 


the teacher who first knows and loves | 
humans, and second possesses both a | 


fundamental and contemporary knowl- 
edge of his subject; that kind of teacher 
is a crying need of every school. 
Certain pertinent questions might well 
be raised by all parents relative to the 
teachers of their children. Do they find 
their greatest interest in their students 
and in intellectual pursuits? Do they 
seek to enlighten their students 
rather than make them recite funda- 
mentals? Do they try to introduce them 
to life and thought, not coach them to 
pass examinations? Do they put them- 
selves forward as dispensers of truth, not 
as ingratiating vaudeville actors? Do 
they give the students all they have of 
scholarship, wisdom and understanding, 
despite their supposed immunity to 
such? Do they stimulate the mind of 


the student to suggest ideas and to | 





correlate the loose ends of information? | 
Are they enthusiastic, alive, free from | 


all dull pedantry and dogma? Are they | 


striving to be a personal friend of the 
student, a guide and an_ inspiration? 
As Arthur Guiterman says: 

No printed page nor spoken plea 

May teach young hearts what men 

should be— 

Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are themselves. 

I once had a teacher. For her en- 
couragement, her persistence, her ex- 
ample, I shall never cease being grate- 
ful, for it was she, who, early in life’s 
morning, was the first to waken me. 


1940 
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..- butI’m taking ne chances. Too 
often I’ve seen others, healthy and 
carefree as I, caught by sudden ill- 
ness, accident or quarantine—their 
savings drained, their future earnings 
mortgaged. Not me! I’m protected 
against such financial hazards by my 
T. P. U. Peerless-Hospital Certificate. 


Here’s Something NEW from T. P. U. 


The new Peerless-Hospital Certificate 
is especially designed for teachers. 
This liberal protection plan includes 
benefits exclusive with T. P. U. It pays 
a hospitalization benefit of $37.50 per 
week for eight weeks, even including 
the first week. $25.00 per week is paid 
for home confinement caused by sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine. Other 
cash benefits run as high as $1,500.00. 


Fill in the coupon be- 
low for complete in- 
formation and _litera- 
ture about this new 
T.P.U. protection plan. 





Teachers Protective [nion 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





Tell me more about the NEW Peer- 

less-Hospital Certificate that pro- 
| tects me against the hazards of sick- 

ness, accident or quarantine—even 
| during the first week. 


Name 





Address 
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Defense Savings Bonds” 


ETWEEN the May Day opening of 

the Defense Savings Bond Pro. 

gram of the U. S. Treasury and the turn 

of August, the people of this nation 

have voluntarily invested over a billion 

dollars of their savings in the defense 
of their country. 

More than a third of the billion was 
for the “People’s Bond,” an investment 
designed for the general public. Be- 
tween May 1 and August 1 the citizens 
of Pennsylvania put $23,199,000 of their 
savings into the “People’s Bond”. 

Need for the Defense Savings Pro- 
gram, as the totalitarian shadow length- 
ens, increases with the speed-up in pro- 
duction, the increase in employment, the 
rise in payrolls at the nation’s factories. 

By this midsummer the output of 
products in the nation’s manufacturing 
industries reached 161 on the Federal 
Reserve Board index. This was about 
50 points higher than the charts showed 
for the 1929 boom. Employment in 
manufacturing industries rose 27 per 
cent, according to the Department of 
Labor, between last summer and this, 
and increased 56 per cent in 18 defense 
industries. 

All this paints a picture of a nation 
gearing up machinery to equip and 
maintain an Army to be expanded to two 
and one-half million men, a two-ocean 
Navy, and to send help to beleaguered 
democracies abroad. 

The bill already mounts over 50 bil- 
lion dollars, of which more than 30 
billions have already been awarded in 
Federal defense contracts. The present 
time rate of spending is over a billion 
dollars a month. 

It would be both unwise and impos- 
sible to meet the whole defense bill 
through taxation. It would be possible, 
but unwise, to borrow vast sums from 
banks—creating a kind of “credit infla- 
tion”. The Defense Savings Bond Pro- 
gram, by enlisting the savings of indi- 
vidual wage earners, not only avoids 
the evil of credit inflation, but acts as a 
positive check on price inflation. 

Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps, 
moreover, provide a measure of future 
social security by providing us with re- 
serve funds for sickness or unemploy- 
ment. Should the school population de- 
crease or the migration of families 
cause dislocation, teachers, in particular, 
will find in their maturing Bonds a 
regular source of income. 

Purchased at regular intervals, the 
Bonds will, in ten years, function as a 
kind of old age pension. The “People’s 
Bond,” which can be bought for $18.75, 
$37.50, $75, $375, or $750, accrues an 
interest at the rate of 2.9 per cent and 


*Statement from Treasury 
Washington. D. C. 


Department, 
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can be cashed any time after sixty days, 
in case of emergency. 

A study of the Defense Savings Bond 
Program reveals clearly why the Treas- 
ury Department measures the success 
of the program in terms of the number 
of citizens who participate, rather than 
the amount of money invested. 

On the other hand, among the school 
children of this country the study of 
defense savings must be regarded pri- 
marily as a unique instrument of educa- 
tion. The Treasury Department is de- 
termined that no pressure be put on 
children to buy Defense Savings Stamps. 
For it is a sad but inescapable fact that 
in every community there are families 
who cannot afford to save without en- 
dangering the health of their children. 
It is the essence of the democratic spirit 
of this program that no child must be 
allowed to feel a social stigma because 
he is unable to buy a Stamp. 
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Necrology 


Grace H. Pierce of Torpedo, a 
beneficiary of the PSEA Welfare Fund, 
died August 13. 

B. Josep Ganserc, a Nazareth High 
School teacher, drowned July 25 in 
Maine when his canoe capsized in a 
squall. 

Titus J. Srevrz, former principal of 
West Conshohocken schools, died July 
tr at Bryn Mawr Hospital after an ill- 
ness of a month. 

Harry J. Stump of Jeannette, princi- 
pal of the Penn Junior High School, 
Westmoreland County, died recently. 

Levit B. Nye, retired school teacher 
of the John Harris High School, Har- 
risburg, died September 1o. 

Mrs. HeEten CassEDy JACOBSON, a 
teacher in the Meadville grades, died 
August 31 following a_ brief illness 
which physicians diagnosed as_ in- 


fantile paralysis. 
aiabicenne 


Calendar 


October 1-2—Education Congress, Har- 
risburg 

October 3-4—Pennsylvania Conference 
for Exceptional Children, Harris- 
burg 

October 3-4-—Pennsylvania Speech As- 
sociation, Harrisburg 





October, 1941 





October g-1o—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 9-11—Western Convention Dis- 

trict, Pittsburgh ; : 

October 11—Alpha Alpha Pa. Organ- 2 

A 

A 





ization, Delta Kappa Gamma, Bed- 
ford 

October 17—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Bethlehem 

October 17—Northwestern Convention — , x» 
District, Erie gf Bi 

October 17—Bucknell Conference on B io. B 
Education, Bucknell University, 7 
Lewisburg hz, 

October 17-18—Tri-State Commercial 13. 
Education Association, William 7 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October —17-18—Pennsylvania 
Education Assn., Lewisburg 

October 23-27—Biennial Conference, 
National Association for Nursery 
Education, Book Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit San, Fa 


Adult 


ee ee 
ww v won 
met et 


October 24—Midwestern Convention | 24. Fr 
District, New Castle ; “ 
October 24-25—Pa. School Press Assn., OH 


Harrisburg : 
October 30-31—Pennsylvania Branch | 27. Hi 
Dept. of Secondary School Prin- |. 
cipals, Education Bldg., Harrisburg [ 
October 31-November 1—Annual Fall 3 
Educational Conference, State | 3! 4 
Teachers College, Indiana 

October 31-November 1—Pa. Assn. of |) 32. L 
Student Councils, John Harris H. | 34. Mi 





S., Harrisburg B > 
November 2-8—Children’s Book Week [7 
November 7-8—Pennsylvania Associa- 

tion of Deans of Women, Penn- Pe 

Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 
November 9-15—American Education 7 

Week I Original 
November 14-15—Southern Conven- [7 Peclanas 

tion District, Chambersburg B Shakesp 
November 14-15—Northeastern Con- | Poriry 





vention District, Scranton 
November 20-22—Natl. Council of 
Teachers of English, Atlanta, Ga. 
November 20-22—National Council for 
the Social Studies (A Department 
of the NEA), Indianapolis, Ind. [| 
December 8-9—National Assn. of Dt 
rectors of Vocational Education, | 
Boston, Mass. 
December 10-13—American Vocational 
Assn. Convention, Boston, Mass. 
December 29-31—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 
1942 q 
February 21-26—American Assn. of F y,,.), 
School Administrators, San Fran § p< 
cisco pe 
March 18-21—Southeastern Convention ) ¢.,, ;,, 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, § »;,,,., ¢, 
Philadelphia BD 
April 24-25—Pennsylvania Forensic and § 
Music League, Fifteenth Annual 
State Contest, Bloomsburg 
28-July 2—National Education § 
Assn., Denver, Colo. 
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TEACHERS CREDIT UNIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1941 


Treasurer 
Aliquippa Federal, Senior H. S., Aliquippa E. R. Mclsaac 
Allentown, Allentown H. S. E. D. Clauss 


Altoona, 6th Avenue and rsth Street, Altoona W. N. Decker 
Ambridge Federal, Ambridge Jr. Vocational School, L. R. Taggart 
Arnold Federal, 1903 Kimball Ave., Arnold Geo. P. Earle 
Beaver Falls Federal, Beaver Falls H. S. James L. Wasso 





Bethlehem Federal, 427 Washington Ave., ethlehem 
; Stanley N 
Bradford, 93 Kennedy St., Bradford Freas Downing 
Bucks County Federal, Fallsington : James P. Doheny 
I Butler County Federal, Gibson Senior H. S., Butler 
Ford C. Stevenson 





Carnegie Tech. Federal, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, John D 
Cheltenham, Elkins Park Malcolm M 









Chester County, 114 South 11th St., Coatesville Paul Freer 
Chester Federal, Ambler S. H. Si 

ton Federal, Clairton H. S$ John F. Young 
‘learfield Federal, Clearfield H. S$ Paul M. Smit! 


Charles D. Sisley 
Kenneth W 
Frances K 


Connellsville, Connellsville H. S. 
Sumberland Ce Boiling Springs 
aware County Federal, Darby H. S 





yuNty, 














2 Derry Township Federal, Hershey H. S. Annie R. Roye 
21. Ellwood City Federal, Ellwood City H. S. Kenneth Zahniser 
22. Erie School Federal, 1111 Kahkwa St., Erie C. A. Merriless 
23. Fayette County, R. D. No. 3, Uniontown M. F. Frank 
24. Franklin County, Penna. Soldiers’ Orphans School, 

Scotland a J. G. Allen 
25. Greensburg, Greensburg H. S Helen C. Wirsing 
26. Harrisburg Federal, Apt. B-51, 2400 Market St., 

Harrisburg Fred C. Bur 
27. Hempfield Township, Bank & Trust Building, 

Greensburg Paul W. Fox 





Treasurer 
36. Montgomery County Federal, Court House, 
EOOSIMONEIIN fo eso cialare alguns M. Wesley Detwiler 
37. Mt. Lebanon Federal, Mt. Lebanon H. S. C. T. Mellinger 
38. Munhall Teachers Federal, Corner 11th Avenue and 
Andrews Street, Munhall Ruth 
39. McKean County, 10 Pine Ave., Kane Paul F. Mowery 
McKeesport Federal, 611 Locust St., McKeesport, M. Rigby Hill 
New Castle Federal, George Washington Junior 


Bnggs 










H. S., New Castle Mary R. Martin 

New Kensington Federal, Vocational H. S., 
New Kensington . : J. A. Miller 
Northampton, Northampton Junior H. S. Harold K. Lee 
34. Northampton Co. Federal, Senior H. S., Easton H. H. Eichlin 
45. No ederal, Norristown H. S. Annex ..E. C. Hoffman 
4 Senior H. S., Oil City Robert Schook 
4 Federal, 105 Henry St., Plains, A. D. Sharratta 
18 leral, Pottstown J. R. Drach 

) Employees, 706 Market St. National 

ladelphia Leo Dushoff 
c 1522 Cherry St., Philadelphia J. R. Alter 





Forbes & Bellefield Sts., Pittsburgh ..L. L. Hammond 
Federal, 405 Pittston Ave., Scranton, Mark L. Raymond 
53. Shamokin, Shamokin H. S. De Witt M. Essick 
54. Southern Allegheny County Federal, Library H. S., M. E. Weaver 
55. Temple Employees Federal, 1826 North Park Ave., 








Philadelphia eS Harry H. Pitts 

Turtle Creek Federal, 410 Monroeville Ave., 
Turtle Creek ‘ Robert Patterson 
Warren County Federal, Rt. 2, Tidioute Carl W. Johnson 

8. Wilkes-Barre Federal, 122 North Main St, 





Wilkes-Barre 


Hobson M. Zerbe 


Hill St., Wilkinsburg K. D. Tedrow 








28. Huntingdon County, R. D. 1, Box 146, Petersburg, W. A. Ross Wilkinsburg, 720 
29. Ingram, Ingram Schoo! Building, Ingram J. Edward Ministe o, Wilkinsburg Thomas J. Kelly 
2 Johnstown Federal, Johnstown Chas. E. Boye \ amsport, 718 2d Ave., Williamsport .J. C. Hoshauer 
31. Lancaster County, 533 Woolworth Building, York, 655 Colonial Ave., York Raymond H. LeCates 
Lancaster R. L. Eshleman DuBois Federal, Jr. H. S., Scribner Ave., DuBois, Earl L. Magill 
Lancaster, 716 First St., Lancaster S. B. Smith, Jr 64. Farrell Federal, Farrell H. S Olga Gojdics 
Latrobe Federal, Latrobe H. S H. E. Stove 65. Jeannette Federal, 3 N. 7th St., Jeannette Alfred Amamn 
34. Mifflin County Federal, Court House, Lewistown, Jeanne Harpste Beaver County Federal, Court House, Beaver E. D. Davidson 
35. Monroe County Federal, Stroudsburg H. S. H. T. Hamble Plum Creek, Oakmont H. S A. L. Glenn 

*—-- © 


Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League State Contest Winners, 1941] 


FORENSIC HONORS 
McKeesport H. S. 
Original Oration—Jennings Hoffenberg, Sharon H. S. 
William Lytle, Avonworth H. S., Ben Avon 
Shakespeare Reading—Velma Dart, New Castle H. S. 
Poetry Reading—Shirley Roth, Northampton H. S. 
Extempore Speaking—Ray D. Boucher, Catasauqua H. S. 
Group Discusston—Stanley Siegel, Lewistown H. S 


HONORS 


State Debate 


Veciamation 


MUSIC 
Band—Pottstown H. S. 


ht Reading—Sharon H. S. 


Class B Band—Franklin H. S. 
Sight Reading—Mount Union H. S$ 
Class C Band—Evansburg H. S., Evans City 
ght Reading—Knox H. S 


-Bellevue H. S. 
Class B Orchestra—Coraopolis H. S$ 
Cla Orchestra—Leetsdale H. S 
Br rio HB. S 


String Quartet Castle H. S? 


Cla {4 Orchestra 


Warren 
New 





Pr Tro—Edgewood H. S$ 
W wind Quintet—Sharon H. §$ 
Br extet—Clairton H. S 
3-5 fruments -Sharon H 5 
6- Instruments—California H. S 
Pig jolo—Dorothy Haas, Sl Rock H. S$ 
Dr Kenneth Sefton, Grove City H. S 

Da Cran New Castle H. S$ 
i l Jay Richards, Easton H. S 

Jorn § Robert Andre, Montrose H. S 

Bar Horn Sol John McCall, Township H. S., Im, 





—” 


Emlenton H 


Solo—Robert Cole, Lawrence Park H. S. 

David Marschka, Strong Vincent H. S., Erie 
John Harris H. S., Harrisburg 
Pike, Redstone Twp. H. S., Republic 
homas McGinley, Easton H. S. 


Solo—Joseph Leo, 





Richard 





Violin Sol 
Viola Solo—Emma Jean Hay, Connellsville H. S. 
Arthur Johnson, Kane H. S. 

Thelma McElroy, New Castle H. S. 


3aileys, Kingston H. S 


Violoncello Solo 
Double Bass Solo 
Alto Saxophone Solo—Ben 
Wagner, Bangor H. S$ 
Greenville H. S. 
Stroudsburg H. S. 
New Oxford H. S 
-Oil City H. S. 


Hershey Industrial School 


Xylophone Solo—Vera 


Class A Girls’ Chorus 





Class B Girls’ Ch 
Class C Girls’ Choru 
Class A Boys’ Chorus 


Class B Boys’ Chorus 


Class C Boys’ Chorus—Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphans School, Scotland 
Class A Mixed Chorus—Greenville H. S. 
B Mixed \Chorus—Dale Boro H. S., Johnstown 
ass C Mixed rus—Slippery Rock H. S$ 





H. S 
Uniontown H. S. 
Mixed Quartet—Dale 


Girls’ Trio—Northampton 


Boys’ Quartet 
Boro H. S., Johnstown 
mont H. §S., 


Mixed Ensemble—Soutt Johnstown 


Octet-—Brockway H 


, ) 4 H. S 

Girls’ Ensemble—Grove City H. § 

Soprano Solo—Helen Hutchison, Ridgway H. S. 

{ito Solo—Eleanor Wilson, Perry Twp. H. S., Perryopolis 

‘enor Sol Robert Simpson, Sharon H. S 

Baritone §S Frank Kuykendall, Haverford Twp. H. S., Upper 


Darby 


Senior H. S$ 





TEACHERS COLLEGES 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; leetures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographie field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certifieation re 
quirements. 


College 


Bloomsburg 
California 
Cheyney 
Clarion on 
EK. Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven 
Mansfield .. 
Millersville . . 


Shippensburg 


Special Curriculums 


. Business and Atypical Education 
. Industrial Arts and Atypical Education 
. Industrial Arts and Home Economics 


Library 
Health Education 
Art Education 


_Arts, Business, Home + ee I & Nissi 
_Library and Art Education 


Health Education 


_Home Economies and Music 


Library—Industrial Arts 


.Adult, Business, Cooperative Educ vation 


President 


. Harvey A. Andruss 
.Robert M. Steele 
Leslie Pinckney Hill 


Paul G. Chandler 
Joseph F. Noonan 


.L. H. Van Houten 


LeRoy A. King 
(). A. W. Rohrbach 


John G. Flowers 


Willis E. Pratt 
Landis Tanger 


. Albert Lindsay Rowland 


. .Dale McMaster 


Slippery Rock _.... Health Education eee Je 
Sarat sara na Charles S. Swope 


West Chester _Health Education and Music 


4 four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 


Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 


Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





